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OUR NEW STORY. 


Mr. Frank Lestik has the pleasure of | 
informing his readers that he will soon 
present in this journal the first chapters 


of.a new story, entitled 
‘‘AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER 
FLAGON,” 
By B. L. Farjeon, 


“Joshua Marvel,”’ 
“Golden 


Author of ‘‘ Blade o° Grass,” “ Griff,’ 
‘* Bread-and Cheese and Kisses,” 


Grain,’’ and * Jessie Trim.” 


The welcome with which Mr, Farjeon’s 
former stories liave been received in all | 
paris of the world shows that he has suc- 
ceeded to the popularity once enjoyed by 
This last story is a 


(Charles Dickens. 


marvel of fiction. It has been written 


expressly for 
Si 


FRANK LESLIF’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER, 


and will appear only in this journal. It! 
is the best story of the year. We give 
the titles to the chapters of Part First: 
““AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER 
FLAGON.” 


Part First—Tue Oruer EnpD OF THE 
WorLD. 


1 
SILVER CREEK TOWNSHIP. 


Il. 
Ilow BABY OBTAINED HER SHARE IN THE STAR 
DRAMATIC COMPANY. 
MI, 
Tue OPENING OF THE THEATRE, AND WHAT 
PART BALY TOOK IN THE PERFORMANCES. 
IV. 


Mr. IIART SEARCHES FOR A GOLDEN REEF. 


v. 
Putlie’s RIDE FOR FLOWERS FOR MARGARET. 
VI. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
VII. 
Puiiir, MY Son! I ALSO HAVE A GIRL 
wom I Love.’ 


“AN, 


: Vill. 
*©T AM GOING TO SPEAK OuvutT,’’ SAID PHILIP, 
ix, 

**WHAT IF THERE ARE VILLAINS AND SCOUN- 
DRELS IN THE WORLD!’ HE CRIED ; ** WE 
WILL NEVER Lose ouR FAITH IN GoD AND 
MAN—NEVER, NEVER, NEVER !”’ 

x. 
‘THIS IS LIKE THE DAWN OF LIFE, MY SWEET.”’ 
XI. 
THE CHRISTENING OF “Tite WILLIAM SMITH”? 
XI. 
NATURE PUNISHES ‘THE THIEF, 
NUL. 
WILLIAM SMitit’s AMBITION, 
XIV. 
DECIDES TO 
LONGER, 


Mr. Hart WAIT A’ LITTLE 
XV. 

THEY FLEW LIKE MADMEN INTO TITHE TOWN. 
XVI. 

DRIVEN RY LOVE INTO THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


XVII. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Having received numerous letters of inquiry as 
to parties claiming to represent Frank Les.ie’s 
“Lapy’s JourNAL,” giving their names as “Mrs. 
Parker,’ “Mrs. Clarke,’ “Mrs. Brower,” “Mrs. 
Allen,” etc, “No. 8 Spruce Street, New York 
City,” this is to give notice that they are IMPOSTORS | 
—as I do not employ lady agents. Any one at- 
tempting to collect subscriptions for either of my 
Publications, or to form Agencies for the sale of my 
Patterns without a written authorization in due 
Sorm, is an impostor, and if detected will be prose- 
cuted, Frank Les iz, 


HAMILTON FISH. 


\ THEN, in 1869, General Grant opened to 
public view that queer budget of secrets 
which contained his Cabinet nomina- | 

tions, no name struck the ear of the intelligent | 
portion of the community more grotesquely | 
than that of the new Secretary of State, Mr. 
Elihu B. Washburne of Illinois. And the curi- 
osity of the hour was further piqued when, a | 
few wecks later, the nominations to the prin- 
cipal places being made, Mr. Washburne 
‘slipped his pocket-dictionary into his coat-tail 
and set off to represent the American Republic 
at what was then the most brilliant and the 
most astute Court of Europe, the Court of the 
Emperor of the French Then General Grant 
called to his councils Mr. Hamilton Fish of 
New York, and that gentleman, not perhaps 
without some misgivings, responded to the 


call The work that awaited him was fOrxid- 
able. The Alabama claims, complicated By 





the failure of an honest attempt at settlement, 
had become a hopeless puzzle to nine-tenths of 
the public men of both countries, while to 
the people of both they remained a standing 
source of irritation and exasperation. The 
question promised a brilliant reputation to 
whoever should set it at rest, but the promise 
was accompanied with a sullen threat of war. | 
On our Southern coast lay the running sore of 
Cuban revolution, kept alive largely by con- | 
tributions from our own midst, which must | 
either be suppressed as illegal or recognized, | 
as the first step in a foreign war. Europe was | 
darkening with the shadow of a war-cloud | 
that mounted high above the horizon, and the 
limits of whose devastation, when it broke, no 
one could foretell, while in any European, war 
the question of the rights and duties of neu- 
trals—a question deeply important to the 
United States at all times, and especially so at 
that moment, by reason of its bearing on the 
Alabama difficulty—must of necessity be in- 
volved. 

Mr. Fish brought to his work some admira- 
ble helps. He was free from the petty 
ambition of the politician. He was possessed 
of a fortune and a social position quite in 
keeping with the mode of life demanded by 
his new duties. His wife was qualified to 
sustain him in those indefinable, but impor- 
tant, adjuncts that fell to her share. His 
acquaintance with public men of his own 
country was both intimate and extended, 
while it was wholly uncomplicated with the 
relations that grew out of political intrigues. 
To diplomatic history he had given the close 
attention of a candid and active, though not 
penetrating, mind. 

[tis personal qualities are far superior in 
many regards to those of his immediate prede- 
cessors, and partake of the character that 
Webster and Marcy had made traditional in 
the office. His health is good, and he is of 
an industrious habit, able if not “to scorn 
delights,” to “ live laborious days.’’ His mind 
is, as we have said, active, and possessed of a 
certain patient and sustained energy which 
prevents the elaborate delays of diplomacy 
from wearying, or its innumerable by-plays 
and involutions from diverting, him. He seems 
to have a genuine taste for diplomatic thought 
and policy. In appearance Mr Fish is also 
fortunate. Tall, with a large head and marked 
features, an easy carriage, a natural kindli- 
ness «and considerateness of manner which 
loses nothing by cultivation, and a rich, well- 
modulated voice, his bearing is impressive in 
any company. 

It is probable that at this moment the great 
work of Mr. Fish’s administration is done, and 
that, unless new Spanish troubles arise, he 
will not be called on for anything more than the 
routine duties of his department. It is, there- 
fore, a favorable time to estinrate the value of 
his services, and to attempt to fix in some 
degree the position he will occupy in the 
history of American diplomacy Our own 
impression is that his success has been pre- 
maturely judged, and that it has been unduly 
praised on the one hand, and rashly ridiculed 
on the other. His reputation will, of course, 
rest mainly on the settlement of the Alabama 
claims. In this he deserves credit for having 
obtained from Great Britain compensation for 
immense claims of.a most difficult nature, 
which had been dreadfully muddled by Mr. 
Seward ; and for having done this without war 
or the threat of war. It was a splendid achieve- 
ment. Whatever may be the drawbacis to it, 
those who know how often the two great 
English-speaking nations trod on the perilous 
verge of a conflict that would have laid waste 


bitterness in the heart of each people, and to 





‘*DEAR Otp FeLLow! Gop BLESS MARGARET 
AND you !”’ 


those who know also the fidelity. the patience, 
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tion to a tribunal made up by the contestants, 


{errors of Mr. Fish. 


a million homes and planted a century of 








task was conducted, the result can never 
seem small, 

Yet it is impossible to deny errors of a very 
gross nature in the prosecution of the work. 
The essence of the negotiation lay in securing 
from Great Britain the acknowledgment of the 
“Three Rules,” and the consent to have her 
conduct judged by these as if they had existed 
during the war of the rebellion. The substance 
of these rules as contained in the first two is ; 
that a neutral Government is bound (1) to 
use “due diligence ” to prevent the prepara- 
tion within, or departure from, her jurisdiction 
of any vessel intended to carry on war with a 
friendly power ; and (2) to prevent her ports 
from being used for aid in warlike designs by | 
a belligerent: These seem reasonable rules. 
They are based on the invariable doctrine and 
practice of the American Government, and to 
either English or Americans they are not in 
themselves either obscure or liable to perver- 
sion. It is probable that a joint commission 
of the two nations could have applied them 
with very little trouble. But they were not 
so treated. They were referred for applica- 


and by the King of Italy, the Emperor of 
Brazil, and the Swiss Confederation. To this 
tribunal was also sent a trio of sharp lawyers, 
and the acute Mr. Bancroft Davis, to expound 
what the United States meant by “ due dili- 
gence’ in observing neutrality. The tribunal 
was prepared by its European training enor- 
mously to exaggerate the police power of a 
central government, and the American law- 
yers were found ready to lay before them an 
estimate of what a free government could 
reasonably be expected to do in controlling its 
citizens, which was, to say the least, extraor- 
dinary. When the case was opened, it was 
found that our Government not only made a 
very exacting definition of “ due diligence,” but 
claimed from the neutral who failed to observe 
that “diligence,” damages of an utterly ruin- 
ous character. And here were the two scrious 
As the representative of 
a neutral power, having enormous difficulties 
to contend-with in enforcing neutrality, it was | 
his plain duty not to exaggerate, for a tempo- | 
rary gain, the responsibility that a neutral | 
could be justly called on And, 
second, having, in the heat of contention, exag- 
gerated the measure of neutral responsibility, 
it was a terrible blunder to demand penalties 
for failure in neutrality such as no nation could 
pay and live. It is the explanation of the 
State Department, we believe, that when the 
indirect claims were presented, they were 
presented for the purpose of obtaining a de- 
finite and adverse decision on them. But if 
this were the truth, never was a more round- 
about and dangerous path taken to attain an 
end that lay straight in front. 

The verdict on Mr. Fish’s administration 
must be, therefore, we think, that he has 
gained a great immediate victory at the ex- 
pense of some serious embarrassments for the 
country in future. He has shown devotion, skill, 
tact and intellectual force and acutencss ; but 
he lacks in the breadth of view and in the 
foresight which, within reasonable limits, 
see the end from the beginning, and do not 
sacrifice the future to the present. But this 
verdict does not prevent the conviction that 
his is by far the noblest figure that has yet ap- 
peared in General Grant's councils. 





to assume. 








THE SOUTHERN CONTEST. 


VEN the cool-headed and obstinate Nation 
must begin to acknowledge that the tele- 
graphic reports of shootings and woundings 
and homicides in some of the Southern States 
were not all merely electioneering falsehoods. 
Contests have really occurred, and dozens 
of men, black and white, have been killed. So 
bad and so threatening are the disorders, that 
the President has been induced to use the 
military arm of the Government to preserve 


order where there is fighting and where 
fighting is promised. The case is a most 


alarming one. It is true, as the 7i-bme and 
the Nation intimated, that the approaching 
elections have some connection with the ugly 
events,—-- but not wholly as a bugbear and a 
scarecrow. The elections are one of the 
occasions for precipitating the strife. The 
Southern white is rousing from that po- 
litical and social torpor in which, from 


| South 
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Southern white society. Such a man is Called 
a carpetbagger, if he comes from the North, op 
a scallawag if he is a native of the South. He 
earns political power at the price of Social 
position. It is for himself to decide whethe, 
the power is worth the price, and whethe, the 
society of the black is as desirable to him 
as the society of the white. 

Sut it is vain to suppose that any Ciyil 
Rights Law can compel social unity, And 
while we cannot perceive how, by any arts of 
social pettifogging, the Law in its provisions 
concerning hotels, theatres, schools, and other 
public places, could be disobeyed, unless by a 
classification of seats, rooms, and departments 
it is certain that men like Jefferson Davis who 
have respect for the relationship which they 
once held with the ebony “two young roeg 
that are twins” of their nurses, they will 
never clasp the dusky waist and hand at a 
colored firemen’s ball, for political preferment, 
The whites who love their dear, dark olq 
mammies are safe in chronicling their intro. 
duction at that, infantile period of lite When 
they were hungry and had no choice. The 
races are separate, and so they will remain, 
The black will give political power to the 
Southern white only at the price with which it 
has been purchased by the carpetbaggers, |p 
the mind of the black, by a certain intuitiye 
sense of the laws of trade, power is a matter of 
demand and supply. 

So far the negro has not used his power 
well. Nine years of freedom and of political 
experience have not qualified the gentle bar. 
barian to administer the laws of a great com. 
munity with wisdom or justice. It is an axiom 
as old as Democritus that out of nothing 
nothing can come; and, though it was no 
fault of the negro’s, he was, nine years ago. 
as near nothing as a citizen or a business inan 
or a lawyer or an artisan as any man could 
possibly be. The most learned men of his 
men who were to be elevated to re 
sponsible offices, could) barely more than 
read and write. It is impossible, then, that 
Carolina should have been ruled as 
well as Hendricks has governed Indiana, 
or Louisiana have so good a government 


race, 


as belongs to the administration of Allen 
in Ohio. Against the ignorance and mis. 
government of the negro the whites have 


at last determined to make resistance. They 
reject social union, and they will not, and can 
not, have political union with the blacks, 
Therefore those among the whites who are 
ignorant, desperate and malicious, have formed 
* white leagues ” or social clubs, for armed 
conflict, if necessary, with their social and po- 
litical antagonists. We are bound to say that 
the more respectable element of white society 
discountenances these demonstrations. But the 
feud, armed and social, nevertheless, exists, 
The problem is whether the negro or the 
white shall dominate. To the white, defeat 
means impoverishment ; but, in the end, the 
white cannot be defeated. He will defeat the 
black, socially and _ politically ; and ‘to the 
black defeat means not merely abasement, but 
extirpation. The fate of the Indian is the 
ultimate fate of the Black. Tlappy for the 
latter if his “reservation ” is a colony in his 
own continent of Africa. 

The immediate problem belongs to the 
President. He has sent troops to the South 
to prevent disorder. These troops are under 
direction of Federal marshals, men who are 
mainly in sympathy with the political creed of 
the negro. And the President has_ been in- 
duced to send them to Alabama and South 
Carolina, where no disorders exist, as well as 
to Tennessee and Louisiana, where they do 
exist. But though the President's action may 
appear half political, it is not likely that vio 
lence will cease. Congress, at its next session, 
will be required to legislate upon measures of 
government for the South, more important 
than any which have claimed its attention 
since the formation of the Constitution. It 
was easicr to raise money and men for the 
prosecution of the war than it will be to solve 
the temporary problem of the South. The 
blacks are Republicans, and the great body 0 
the whites are Democrats, and the contest in 
Congress will continue under those names 
this question. And we believe that the Repub- 
lican Party will be wise in adhering to is 
guardianship of the negro. More than the 
white he requires governmental aid and cot 
trol. Ilis errors may be corrected, while the 





despair or o'stinacy or fatuity he has lain 
ever since the defeat of the Rebellion. He de- 
sires again to take part in the political control 
of certain States in the Union. They were 
once his possession under other conditions ; he 
believes that he should regain possession 
under the altered circumstances. Ilis desire 
is not blameworthy. The most earnest Rad- 
ical in Congress would not deny either the 
privilege of the franchise or the right of office 
to ihe great mass of whites in the South. 

But the white finds that political power is 
in the hands of men who are his opposites 
in color and in political faith; and that 
the Slave States are ruled by ex-slaves. The 
cortest is both social and political, and though; 
in these columns we have counseled forbear- 
ance On the. part of the whiies, and the careful 
use of the blacks as political factors, we 
do sot plainly comprehend how the white and 
the black can unite in affairs of Government so 
iong as there is no social urfity. The only 
white man who can control the negro in 
political action is he who meets socially 





the pure conscientiousness with which the 


with him, and thus becomes an outcast from 


errors of the white could hardly be reached. 
It is plein that General Grant and the Repub 
lican leaders, at least the latter, are respons 
ble not_only for the wrong-doing, but for the 
well.doing and the welfare of the black rae 
in the South. 


PEW NUMBER 16, 


OR the last thirty vears the religious Co 
porations of the City of New York have 
gradually vacated their churches in the lowe! 
| part of the city, and built other and larger 0" 
in more fashionable néighborhoods. Thus 4 
| has come to pass that wliat were once churelits 
have become converted to other and exeeet 
ingly alien purposes. Where once the volee® 
prayer and praise was héard the Post Vile’ 
clerk now tosses to and Yo thousands ¢ 
worldly letters. The prosperous carriage 
maker stores his stock in what was former 
a fashionable church, and the midinight '* 
terer drinks beer supplied by the jaand of tht 


pretty waiier-girl where but a fevy years # 
‘s'2 
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the tuneful Methodist sang the songs of his 
particular branch of Zion. These changes 
have been profitable to the religious bodies, 
who have thereby grown rich and entered 
into fashionable neighborhoods. Not a thought 
of uneasiness or remorse disturbed them while 
thus selling ugly buildings for large sums and 
heaping up marble temples with the proceeds. 
But a slow-coming vengeance was gathering. 
In distant California the avenger was prepar- 
ing for his attack, and collecting the price of 
passage to New York. And now, when all 
thought of the dishonored and perverted 
down-town churches had faded from their 
former owners’ minds, suddenly appears Mr. 
William Hastings, of California, and demands a 
reckoning from them. 


Mr. Hastings is, beyond all question. a 
remarkably pious man. He wants to go 
to church, and in particular to either the 


church now occupied as a lost Office or that 
which stands desolate and empty at the corner 
of Fulton and Willian Streets. In the latter 
building he claims that he owns Pew No. 
76. Into that pew he is determined to go and 
be preached at. It is understood that Mr. 
Hastings, Cressed in the best clothing that his 
purse will perinit. goes every Sunday at 
precisely half-past ten to the door of the 
Fulton Street Church. Finding it locked, he 
expresses his surprise, and retires toa neighbor- 
ing hydrant, seated upon which he spends the 
entire day waiting for the church to be opened, 
and demanding of passing policemen that he 
should be immediately shown to Pew No. 76, on 
the ground-floor. There are other churches 
open to Mr. Hastings but he will none of them. 
He would be glad occasionally to attend service 
at the old Post Office, but as he does not own 
a pew in that building, he does not insist upon 
admittance on every Sunday morning. As to 
the Fulton Street Church, however, he is per- 
fectly clear that since he owns Pew No. 76 he 
ought to be admitted to it and provided witha 
proper quantity of sermon. And he does not 
intend to be satisfied with any ordinary sermon, 
either. The church was built. as he has 
ascertained, for the preaching of the evangeli- 


eal faith in the language of the Netherlands. | 


He insists that this original object shall be 
carried out, and that he shall be provided 


with weekly sermons in Dutch, not to speak of | 


Dutch prayers and the singing of Dutch hymns. 
Wherefore he has brought an action at law to 
enforce his claims and to compel the purifica- 
tion and re dedication of the Fulton Street 
Church and of the Post Office. 

Of course one’s first impulse is to smile at 
Mr. William Hastings’s unusual demand for 
sermons, and to wonder how so curious a 
thirst for religion and the Dutch language 
could have been developed in a Californian. 
But although it may be eccentric for Mr. Hast- | 
ings to weep daily tears because he is kept | 
out of Pew No. 76, it does not follow that he | 
may not have the law on his side. The law 
is very uncertain, and religious corporations | 
are not the favorites of the law. If Mr. 
Hastings can prove that the object of the es- 
tablishment of a church on Fulton Street was | 
to secure the preaching of Dutch sermons, it | 
is not impossible that the Court will enforce | 
the purpose of the pious founder of the church. | 
If he can show that money has been given and 
bequeathed in trust to insure the preaching | 
of the gospel in the Post Office, he may compel 
the Court to turn out the clerks, to disinfect 
and dedicate the building, and to order, by its 
mandamus, some respectable Dutch Reformed 
minister to occupy its reconstructed pulpit. 

It may fairly be doubted whether Mr. 
Hastings would really be as happy as he hopes 
to be were he to be put in possession of Pew 
No. 76, with an imported minister from Hol- 
land preaching at him from the pulpit, and a 
choir of Dutch boys piercing his ears with un- 
pronounceable psalms. There would, of course, 
be a certain proud satisfaction in sitting in the 
solitary church enjoying what would be practi- 
cally a monopoly of Dutch ministers, and reflect- 
ing that the whole sermon was being preached 
exclusively for his benefit. To the truly pious 
Californian mind it would also be a pleasant 
thought that at the same moment that a Dutch 
sermon was in progress in Fulton Street 
Church, an English sermon was reverberating 
through the tenantless wastes of the old Post 
Office. No one but Mr. Hastings would, how- 
ever, attend either service, and in time even 
that gentleman might find Dutch sermons and 
an entire absence of new bonnets beginning to 
pall uponhim. But the principle once estab- 
lished that services must be held in the down- 
town churches, it would be in vain for the re- 
pentant Hastings to beg that they should be 
discontinued. The imported Dutch minister, 
having been once wound up, so to speak, by 
the Court, would run on for ever, and ages 
henee stray policemen would listen vi 
& shudder to the sound of Dutch “onan 
floating through the cracked windows of the Fl- 
ton Street Church, and would curse the mem- 
ory of the meddling Hastings who had called 
Dutchmen from the vasty deep and compelled 
them to edify the wondering rats of that ven- 
erable building. The law cannot be made the 
Plaything of a comic Californian. Mr. Hast- 
ings cannot enforce preaching in Fulton 
“treet to-day and discontinue _it to-morrow. 
He had better look fully into this matter be- 
fore he proceeds further. He may compel the 
Owners of the Fulton Street Church to provide 
him with Duteh sermons ; but is he sure that in 
is turn he may not be compelied to listen 
to them? If he gains his suit, and if, when 


| 
| 
| 








| circus. 


his capacity for Dutch sermons is entirely ex- 
hausted, he finds himself finally carried to 
Pew No. 76 by four policemen, and his atten- 
tion to the sermon enforced with clubs, he will 
bitterly regret that he did not remain in the 
pagan darkness of California, and will look 
upon Pew No. 76 as the fatal will-o’-the-wisp 
whieh lured him to his ruin. 


EDITORIAL TOPICS. 
Tne Last Gac—Poland has not been elected. 
Just AS we Sarp.—The Missouri People’s Party 
is composed of Republicans. 
Marr MorGan is announced as the art superintend- 
ent of the New York Colosseum. 


Wuite.aw REID, is not, as the Sun said he was, 
| afflicted with congestion of the brain. 





| In Cey.on they found a mushroom six feet in cir- 
| cumference. At Long Branch vou may see mush- 


| rooms six feet tall. 
CuicaGo has at last got a People’s Party. The 


leading delegates to the State Convention were 
| Messrs. A. Limberg, Emil Dietsch, Hermann Leib, 

F. A. Jeusch and Pat McClowry. 
| Cuinese Doctors prepare a sért of decoction of 
| Stramonium for hydrophobia, Stramonium with us 

has iong been considered a poisonous, common 
| weed, doubtfully useful in preparations of salve for 
burns. 

Tue Money demanded for cleaning the streets of 
New York is a very large sum—over a million of 
dollars. But it is fair to say that in this ver of 
1874 the streets have been very clean. 


THe New York Herap editoria’ page rowa- 
days contains the writing of John | ussell Young, 
|G. O. Seilhamer, Ivory ( hamberlain (formerly of 
the World), John D. Stoeston, D. A. Levien, 
Dr. G. \\. Hosmer, and other jour.alists of less 
prominence. 

THE SPECIAL VoMMITTEE appointed to consider a 
| plan of government for the District of Columbia 
| does not like any of the methods heretofore em- 
| ployed, but proposes that Congress shall recom- 
| mend the business of the District to the various 
| departments of the General Government. But the 
| citizens of the District will be deprived of a right 

to vote directly for its municipal officers. Still, this 
| difficulty may be obviated by the genius of the 
| ‘egislators. 





| Tue New Mornina ADMINISTRATION ORGAN in the 
City of New York is to appear Monday, September 
21st. Rumor says that its trustees are C. C. Norvell, 
| for a long time the money-writer for the Times, 

IX. B. Wesley, one of the original starters of the 
| Times; and Congressman T. C. Platt, of the New 

York delegation. The paper is said to have strong 

financial backing ; and its office will be in the Nas- 
| sau Street Bennett Building. It will be a double 
sheet. So far, there seem to be no editors: no 
prominent newspaper name, except that of Mr. 
Norvell, connected with the enterprise. 


Tue OVERLAND Monruty tells some stories 
about the San Francisco Hoodlum which upset 
a few established theories about that species of 
rowdy. It appears that the Hoodlum does work, 
but that he insults women and assaults men at 
night. The same loafer exi-ts everywhere, in peg. 
top pantaloons, with greasy, puffed hair, a balloon 
cap, and high-heeled boots. In the East he fre- 
quents Coney Island, Jones’s Woods, and rural 
picnics. He joins chowder-clubs and goes to the 
But we generally make short work of him 
when he acts outrageously —a fact which does not 
give much credit to the police of San Francisco. 


Tue Eprror or THE WoRLD advises that the na- 
tional drink shall be cider or applejack, which is 
really a sensible suggestion, since fair cider may 
be purchased for less than the price of beer, and 
good applejack whisky, two or three years old, 
may be had for less than three dollars a gallon. 
We hope that the filthy stuff sold for whisky 
throughout the co-.ntry will be abandoned. All 
hail, then—cider for us, and applejack for the 
editor of the World. But let no innocent member 
of that staff of sublime gamins who dovetail Latin 
for Democracy in the office of the Wor/d mix his 
cider and applejohn into that elegant but dan- 
gerous compound called “ stone fence.’ 


BECAUSE WE Sarp some fair words aout the Re- 
publican Party, the Washington National Repub- 
‘ican, the Administration o gan, affects to sympa- 
tinze with us, and tells a whopping fib when it says 
that ‘‘ the editor of Frank Lesiik’s is a gentleman 
who came into politics with a mission to perform” 

i. e., the mission of Liberal Republicanism. Why 
does not the pale and pensive Foley abuse Grant 
because he was a Galena Democrat, and Butler be- 
ciuse he was a Lowell Democrat, and Logan be- 
cause he was an Illinois Pemocrat, an! the dozens 
of others of his party who now and then have a 
good word to say for Republicanism? But that is 
the way with pig-headed R:publicans. We 
cently asked a Republican official to give us some 
documents in support of the | epublican Address, 
and he turned upon us and wondered what the 
dickens one could want with anything but the Ad- 
dress itself; as if everybody must accept the 
dictum of the Republican Party. Foley, be rea- 
sonable, and you will be happy. 


re- 


Tnropore ‘Tinron should have been a prize- 
figiter instead of a divinity. He could la e 
sia_ed the ends of Barne’ Aaron or Bily | d- 
wards much more effectually than he did tho-ze of 
his disciples. After that splendid knock-down 
which he gave to Bessie Turner, and the grace with 
which he said to his opponent. ** You slipped, did 
you?’ we have been in ecstasies over the manner 
in which he might have thumped the champion of 
England, and have spared the poor fellow’s feel- 
ings by saying, ‘‘ Oh! you struck your nose against 
my fist, did you?’ Then the way in which he 
would have carried his antagonist about the ring, 
while said antagonist, in complete ring costume, 
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would have been an improvement on the present 
brutal mode of getting in chancery or of cross- 
buttock. Faney ‘Iheodore gently lying on the 
groun! with the late lenicia Boy eating off his 
ear, and poetica ly sighin: that he was lonesome! 
Or fancy him as a second, with Susan on his knee, 
Waiting for the timer to call time! It is too much. 
“Of all sad words—’’ but words and Whittier 
fail us. 

JEFFERSON Davis, commenting on the ‘“‘ War of 
Races,” has said as follows: ‘It now rests with 
you to show to the world that you are incapable of 
secret crime ; that you hate the men who wear the 
mask or black the face, and that whatever is neces- 
sary for the public peace you will do in an open 
manner with the visor raised and the helmet open. 
The colored people require the white man to pro- 
vide tor and took aiter them now as much as they 
ever did. Now, there are men who think that in 
the event of a war of races that the blacks would 
be exterminated, and that we would then have a 
happy and roseate future. I have no sympathy 
with those men. The negroes were my friends in 
the olden time, and took care of our wives and 
children and homesin the time of war. They brought 
this grand Mississippi valley into cultivation, 
and are the only ones, I think, that can or will be 
ever able to successfully cultivate it. But I don’t 
intend to touch upon a question upon which every 
man has already an opinion. I have no feeling 
against the colored men. The only indignation 
which I feel is agamst those white men who have 
carried them into the position which they now oc- 
cupy. Let us have our vengeance against them, 
not against the poor blacks.” 


Tue Cuicaco Daity Times says that there may 
be people who will be interested in the matter of 
the cost of making the 77mes. For the gratification 
of such, we append tables of the actual weekly ex- 
penditures of the 7imes establishment for thé weeks 
respectively ending August 8th and Angust 15th, ult.: 

Week ending 
August 8th. 


Week ending 
August 15th, 





POMEL cc scpekiediuseces $3,684 45 $4,168 85 
Typesetting........... 1,702 30 1,747 40 
WONOEM oc cccscovces 995 00 1,137 00 
Correspondence........ 702 50 602 00 
Telegraph tolls........ 1,246 65 1,091 67 
PROGRAM 5 idcciccccee 209 00 202 25 
Delivery-room,....... 166 00 166 00 
Stereotyping.... ccc 100 00 00 
Counting room........ 169 00 39 00 
PORE EE ree - 270 00 oe 
Miscellaneous 7 50 5 00 
$9,787 17 

These are exact figures taken from the Zimes 

books. Large as the sums for telegraph tolls are, 


they often exceed these amounts, reaching, some- 
times, fifteen hundred and sixteen hundred dollars 
per week. This is notably the case during the 
sessions of Congress and the State Legislatures. It 
seems that this estimate is rather large: but it is 
not in the nature of publishers to undervalue ex- 
penses—on paper. The item for paper gives the 
Times a large circulation. 

THE ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR TYNDALL will create a 
discussion which will last for months to come. The 
words upon which the issue will be made are these: 
* Abandoning all disguise, the confession that I feel 
bound to make before you is that T prolong the 
vision backwards across the boundary of the ex- 
perimental evidence, and discern in that Matter, 
which we, in our ignorance, and notwithstanding 
our professional reverence for its Creator, have 
hitherto covered with opprobrium, the promise and 
potency of every form and quality of life. The 
‘materialism’ here enunciated may be different 
from what you suppose, and I therefore crave your 
gracious patience to the end. ‘The question of an 
external world,’ says Mr. J. S, Mill, ‘is the great 
battleground of metaphysics.’ Mr. Mill himself re- 
duces external phenomena to possibilities of sensa- 
tion. Kant, as we have seen, made time and space 
‘forms’ of our own institutions. Fichte, having first 
by the inexorable logic of his understanding proved 
himself to be a mere link in that chain of eternal 
causation which holds so rigidly in nature, violently 
broke the chain by making nature and all that it 
inherits an apparition of his own mind. And it 
is by no means easy to combat such notions. 
For when I say I see you, and that I have not 
the least doubt about it, the reply is that what 
T am really conscious of is an affection of my own 
retina, And if I urge that I can check my sight of 
you by touching you, the retort would be that Iam 
equally transgressing the limits of fact; for what I 
am really conscious of is, not that you are there, 
but that the nerves of my hand have undergone a 
change. All we hear and see and touch and 
taste and smell are, it would be urged, mere varia- 
tions of our own condition, beyond which, even to 
the extent of a hair’s-breadth, we cannot go. Thot 
anything answering to our impressions exists out- 
side of ourselves is not a fact but an inference, to 
which all validity would be denied by an idealist 
like Berkley, or by a skeptic like Hume. Mr. 
Spencer takes another line. With him, as with the 
uneducated man, there is no doubt or question as to 
the existence of an external world. But he differs 
from the uneducated, who thinks that the world 
really is what consciousness represents it to be. 
Our states of consciousness are mere symbols of an 
outside entity which produces them and determines 
the order of their succession, but the real nature of 
which we can never know. In fact, the whole pro- 
cess of evolution is the manifestation of a power 
absolutely inscrutable to the intellect of man. As 
little in our day as in the days of Job can man by 
searching find this power out. Considered fanda. 
mentally, it is by the operation of an insoluble 
mystery that life is evolved, species differentiated, 
and mind unfolded from their prepotent elements 
in the immeasurable past. There is, you will ob- 
serve, no very rank materialism here.” 

’ 


THe GRASSHOPPER PLAGUE out West need not be 
without its benefits. The grasshoppers are a plague, 
no doubt, for the Rev. Mr. Hanlon of the M. E. 
Church tells us of them, and adds that all flesh is 
grass. But grasshoppers are locusts, and do we not 
read that St. John ate locusts and wild honey? Now 





was lying gently and unconsciously in his arms 


taken the very wheat-bread out of the mouths of 
the farmers, why may not the latter turn to and eat 
the grasshoppers? If St. John could like them with 
honey, why may not Mr. McCrary or Mr. Carpenter, 
if he wants to be a good granger, begin the political 
campaign by harvesting a few hundred bushels, and 
eating them during the Winter? Wild honey may 
be scarce, but good New Orleans molasses would 
do nearly as well. If we cannot have wheat, let us 
by all means have grasshoppers and molasses, ¢. @. 
locusts and wild honey. In support of our advice 
we copy some timely notes from the Kansas City 
Journal, which come to us none too late to be of 
service: “It may sound disgusting to our readers, 
but the fact is that the red-legged grasshopper that 
is now scourging portions of the West is classed by 
naturalists among the ‘ edible insects.’ Matt. Foster 
& Co. have laid on our table a little twenty-five 
cent pamphlet of the ‘Half-hour Recreations in 
Natural History’ series, which treats of our pests 
very fully. They are first-cousins to the locusts 
that were sent upon the Egyptians when Pharaoh 
was oppressing the children of Israel—the Calop- 
tenus femur-rubrum. The Arabs eat them as a 
staple urticle of food at times, or, as the writer 
says, ‘ while they eat up every green thing, the na- 
tives adopt the sensible course of devouring them 
in turn’—and the Arab is disgusted with raw 
oysters. ‘ After being partially roasted, the locusts 
are eaten fresh, or they are dried in the hot ashes, 
and then stored away for future emergencies. They 
also reduced them to a powder or meal, by means 
of two stones ur a wooden mortar, which is mixed 

with water, producing a kind of soup or stirabout.’ 

The writer says he has tasted this, but while he don’t 

admire the food, it contains ‘a vast deal of nourish- 

ment, since the poor people thrive wonderfully on 

them.’ So much for the edible character of the 

grasshopper. It appears to be conlined to no 
certain locality. In 1871 it was very destructive in 

Maine. It has appeared in countiess swarms in 

Texas. When they appear they can only he kept 

under by the concerted action of the farmers. They 

can be gathered by the bushel, thrown into hot 

water, and fed to hogs, which are very fond of 
them treated in this way, and not only eat 

them with avidity, but fatten rapidly upon the diet. 

The wingless larvz appear in June, and should they 

appear next year from the eggs of the present 

swarms, the hay should be cut early. But they are 

very capricious, and often take wing without ap- 

parent cause, and leave as suddenly as they appear. 

The best thing about them, if there is any good at 

all, is the infrequency of their visits. In this part 

of Missouri they had not appeared for forty years 

prior to 1866—this time it has been eight years be- 

tween their visits. They are phenomenal, and may 

not be known again for a generation.”’ 

Proressor TyNDALL has put himself down flat- 
footed in favor of materialism. The religious world 
is therefore agitated and bewildered, as if scientific 
men were not every year getting further and further 
away from the idea of divine government. The 
religious people, however, are becoming liberalized, 
and there is a broad disposition to accept scientific 
theories, that of geological chronology and that of 
the natural the «necies, as if re- 
ligion could not be harmed by them. We notice, 
too, a disposition to investigate the phenomena of 
Spiritualism, as if, indeed, it were a scientific relig 
ion, as mediums like Mr. Holmes and Dr, Slade may 
be able to testify.. Probably they are abused less 
than they were. And there are reasons for these 
changes. During the last twenty-five years people 
have gradually ‘yielded abstractions, and with the 
scientists of the Darwin school, have sought causes 
and reasons in types of things. Faith must to most 
of us be really the svbsfance of things hoped for. 
Has not Mr. Belt given us a lost Atlantis from out 
the translucent Caribbean Sea? and have we not 
discovered the living antiquities of America—the 
Aztecs—enjoying peacefully the faith of Montezuma 
at our very doors’? These are all types, and we are 
satisfied with nothing less. It is hardly possible for 
an Agassiz to convince us of the glacia theory until 
he has shown us the abraded stones. Mankind have 
come to look upon Eve as anude poem, and the fig- 
leaf as a figure of speech, while the sight of a mon- 
key makes even a railway brakesman talk about his 
enemy's grandfather. It is this spirit which compels 
Bennett to think of finding the North Pole, and the 
antiquaries to discover the American aborigine in 
China. To the average person, despite the jeers 
of the critics, phrenology has many charms, and 
people are fond of looking for a man’s character in 
his bumps. Half the newspaper correspondents 
spend their time in telling us that Grant has a de- 
termined jowl, and Colfax a cast-iron smile, and 
that Matt Carpenter walks the streets like Barnum’s 
balloon. Physiognomy, too, has its share of de 
votees ; most everybody likes to be known for his 
ability to read humin nature by the signs of the 
face; and a common man may say of another, ** he 
is mercenary, because he is thick through the 
bridge of his nose.’ They tell us that a book on 
reading character by the creases in the palm of a 
man’s hand has gone through several editions in 
Paris, and that the ‘line of life’’ will tell of our 
vicissitudes, and the “line of the heart’? how many 
loves aman shall have. It is no wonder, then, that 
‘“‘ Katie King,’’ who professes to materialize herself 
out of the dead past, should attract the attention 
of people, that the automatic slate-writing and phy- 
sical appearances given in presence of the me- 
dium, should compel debate, or that the cabinet 
demonstrations of the Davenport brothers should 
work for marvelous amusement. It has come to 
pass, as Professor Tyndall hints, that men are 
likely to think much without evidence, but to be- 
lieve and profess only what they see. And men 
may be wrong, becanse Sir William Hamilton sawed 
a skull in two and declared any phrenology impos- 
sible; and Professor Tyndall pooh-puohed spiritual- 
ism ; and a scientist in Liverpool ‘‘ manifested " 
with an electrical battery; and the fortune-tellers 
and clairvoyants of Chicago did not know enongh 
beforehand to pack up and avoid the fire. But, 
then, as soon as they saw that the flames were a 
ty),e of something burning, me 4 took out, illustrat- 
ing our much-loved figure, which may be appli- 
cable to all the isms and ologies, ‘‘ where there is so 


selection of 





that the locust-hoppers of Iowa and Minnesota have 


much smoke there must be some fire.”’ 
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FRANCE—CANNES, —THE: ISLAND AND FORTRESS OF SAINTE-MARGUERITE, FROM WHICH 
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PROFESSOR HAYDEN’S EXPEDITION TO THR ROCKY MOTNTAINS—MAJOR PEASR'’S RANCH ON THE YELLOWSTONE.—PROTOGRAPNED BY W. H. JACKSON.—SEE PAGE 23. 











DORA WORDSWORTH. 


NLY 2 s.ster’s part- yes, that was all, 
And yet her life was bright and full and free. 
She did not teel, ‘I give up all for him,” 
She only knew, “’Tis mine his friend to be” 


Yo what she saw and felt the poet sang 
She did not seck the world should know her share; 
Her one great hunger was for ‘ William’s ”’ fame, 
To give his thoughts a voice her life-long prayer. 


And when with wife and child his days were crowned, 
She did not feel that she was left alone, 

Glad in their joy, she shared their every care, 
And only thought of baby as ‘our own.” 


His ‘‘dear, dear sister,’’ that was all she ask’d, 
Her gentle ministry her only fame; 

But when we read this page with grateful heart, 
Between the i.nes we'll spe'i our Dora’s name, 





AN ARTIST'S SACRIFICE. 


CHAPTER I. ~ (CONTINUED). 


6b H, no, no!’ Laure pleaded, in a frenzied 
tone of voice, and covering her beautiful 
face with her hands. But Maurice Legarde 
knew his advantage, and showed no sign 
o. relenting. 

“Tsay, ‘ Yes,’”’ he replied. “ It is a good thing to 
make a gratifying acquaintance ; and to renew it, 
after this lapse of time, and when I scarcely hoped 
for the pleasure—that is a good thing too, a better 
thing perhaps.” And Maurice Legarde paused, as if 
he enjoyed the pain he was inflicting. ‘* Let me call 
to mind,” he resumed, presently. ‘ It was a bright 
morning like this—which is a coincidence -when 
the citizens of—need I say where, to show you that 
I am not an impostor? No? Well, then, | won't 
say where, for lama careful man, and careful peo- 
ple nowadays mind what they are about.”’ 

** Monsieur—citizen—I must be gone. Let me go 
for pity’s sake !”’ she sail, starting up. 

‘* Nay, citoyenne, I can't do that—unless, indeed, 
you wish that the Republic One and Indivisible 
should take you into her keeping instead of myself.”’ 

She went back to her seat and hid her face in her 
hands as if she would shut out some hideous sight. 

** Morblew! that’s an interruption. Where was 
I? When the citizens received an invitation from 
those placed in authority by the Republic One 
and Indivisible to repair on a certain morning to 
a certain place. It was a curious invitation, and 
the good citizens, or rather the citizens, for they 
were not by any means good, were in a strange 
flutter about it. They knew that they had many 
times deserved punishment, and were always 
expecting it would come some day. Many of these 
precious citizens had grave doubts about keeping 
that appointment, but then it is awkward to play 
with the Republic, and it might have happened 
that staying at home would have proved worse 
than going, and so they went.” 

‘““The wretches!’’ chimed in the old woman, who 
was dozing by the fire, without understanding what 
it was all about. 

‘* Poor wretches, indeed,” laughed Maurice. ‘I 
think I see them now standing there by the thousand, 
cooped up in one field, wondering what on earth 
would happen next, and every one looking at his 
neighbor, but afraid to say what he thought, lest 
the neighbor, honest soul, should inform upon him. 


Ha! ha!” 
‘*Ha! ha! the wretches!’’ chimed im the old 
woman. 


‘*And then, after the unfortunates had worried 
themselves inte a fever with fear, something did 
happen— something uncommonly unpleasant did 
happen.” 

“Ha! ha!’ 
wretches !”’ 

“A large body of troops happened, and cannon 
happened, and a pointing of muskets happened, and 
a complete surrounding of the field happened, and 
men groaned, and women screamed, and the whole 
coward crew fell upon their knees aud prayed. The 
Republic One and Indivisible had them all in a 
strong grip, ha! ha!” 

“The wretches!” again laughed the old woman; 
“sha? ha!” 

“ Well, the Republic lashed them as they deserved 
to be lashed, fired upon them, killed them like 
wolves, as they deserved. the traitorous vagabonds! 
1 am not going to deny that I had my part in 
the day, for [ had. I killed my share, I dare say. I 
remember an old man with Jong white hair, whose 
hat blew off just in time to prevent its being knocked 
off with his head.” 

‘* Fiend !”* screamed his victim. ‘* How can you, 
how dare you speak of that fearful day, to me, the 
daughter of him you murdered! Oh, that I were a 
man for a single hour! I'd pluck your coward’s 
tongue out—I'd ki!l you!” she cried, fiercely. 

‘Yes, I suppose so,’ said Maurice, jauntily. 
“T'm not afraid, citoyenne; and you are ten times 
more beautiful in a passion.” 

‘‘Let me leave this place,’”’ she said; ‘‘let me 
leave, I say! I will not be a prisoner here against 
my will. Tae [ will not.” 

**Oh, certainly, citoyenne ; T shall not detain you 
against your will—at least not here,’’ he added, 
with emphasis. 

‘*Madame,” she said, appealing to the old woman, 
‘*will you not speak forme? Be pleased to speak 
to your son that he may let me go in peace. Please 
do—pray do!”’ 

“Oh, mademoiselle, that would never do,’’ she 
answered—‘‘never do at ail; my son's dreadful 
when he’s put out. You had better be uuiet, and not 
put him out—dreadul my son is, sometimes.’ 

Once more, half dead with despair, she sank into 
a chair, and, hiding her face in her inands, wept 
bitterly. 

“lL have nearly told my tale, citoyenne,”’ resumed 
Maurice. *‘ The old man] spoke of had with him his 
daughter, and although, as a Republican, it was a 
crime, I confess that I loved the Royalist beauty, 
and gave then and there a pretty good proof of it, 
for I saved her. Ay, at the risk of my own life 
I saved Sers.”’ 

** Dear, dear,’’ said his mother, ‘‘ you don’t often 
do that sort of thing, my Maurice?” 

‘No, Edo not, in a general way. It doesn’t pay, 
and it is very unpatriotic ; but that time I did it 
did I not, citoyenne ?”’ 

But she took no keed of that insolent question. 

“Well, as I said. that time I did, because I ioved 
her. I told her so, and she returned my love.” 

“It is false?’ said Laure. . 

‘Well, citoyenne, I don’t mean to say that you 
were affectionate enough to hang about my neck; 
but, when | told you that I loved you, you listened 
and said nothing, which i took to mean that you 
loved me too. Anyhow, you promised to marry me 


laughed the old woman; ‘the 


“Well, perhaps not. It served me right for trust- | 
ing 4n aristocrat. However, I am wiser now.” 

* Well, what does all this story-telling mean, my 
Maurice ?” said his mother. ‘ Suppose we come to 
the end.”’ 

“Oh, that’s easy enough, for we are there now, | 
The end is that I saved the life of this citoyenne, 
and that she promised to marry me for so doing.” 

“It is not true,’’ said Laure. 

“Dear heart! See how /a pelile disputes about 
trifles!| Let us say that 1 promised to marry the 
citoyenne--where’s the difference ?—and that one 
morning, behold the citoyenne is nowhere, nobody 
knows anything about her, she is gone! But 
the other day our poor, lazy Jean Valdry showed 
me his new picture, and lo' there was my lost 
Jianese, whom now Thave beside me.”’ 

And Citizen Maurice took a walk up and down 
the room, asif he rather enjoyed his own eloquence. 

“Well, citoyenne, better late than never,” he 
resumed. ‘You shall redeem your promise—you 
shall marry me now.” 

‘* Never—no, never !”’ 

“Yes, you will, child. Why? Because you like 
me? Oh, no—I’m not such a fool as t» think that , 
but because I’m better than the guillotine.” } 

‘ Citizen,’’ said Laure, at last, desperately, ‘I 
pray you to let me go. Let me go, and I will 
say nothing of your insolence.”’ 

Citizen Maurice laughed, as if he thought this was | 
a good joke. 

“Then I warn you,”’ continued the young girl, 
‘that if you persist in this treacherous cowardice, 
there is one who will tind you out, wherever 
you may be, and who possesses both the will and 
the power to punish every insult which I may en- 
dure. You know Monsieur Dufrane ?” 

“ Yes, [know Citizen Dufrane; but he will hear 
nothing of this till you are my wife.”’ 

“ Wife!’ cried Maurice Legarde’s mother, waking 
up. ‘‘I’ll ha:e no wives here! What's it all 
about, my Maurice ?”’ 

“Why, just this: and you had better listen, 
mother, and mind what I’m going to say. This 
young lady will stay here with you, never leaving 
the house, on any account whatever—never leaving 
your sight, mind that. She will stay till I make the 
necessary | reparations, and then she will bestow | 
her hand upon me;’’ and Maurice bowed. 

“No, no—never !”’ said Laure. 

“Yes, you will, citoyenne. I'mrather a resolute 
person, inmy way. This house you will find very 
comfortable. My mother is sweetness itself, though 
I confess she doesn’t look it. But pray do not 
attempt anything foolish—I mean running away 
a second time, or xnything of that sort. Now I 
have told you fairly what I mean; and, as you will 
have to submit, willingly or otherwise, why not let 
us be friends, and get married, like good citizens ? 
It will be much better so. Still, citoyenne,’’ he 
added, slowly, ‘‘1 shall not force you too far ; but 
yray remember that the Republic will be very 
lappy to renew acquaintance with you, and may 
not let you off with marrying me.” 

And Citizen Maurice walked from the room and 
the house, and went to address an audience on the 
beauty of virtue in the abstract, and the right 
of citizens to think what they pleased and to do 
what they liked. 





CHAPTER III. 


NITIZEN DUFRANE tended his flowers and fed 

/ his birds with the grave, thoughtful smile that 
was usually on Lis face, and the birds, whether be- 
cause of the sunshine or of their tender master's | 
hand, began to sing cheerily, while the very flowers | 
seemed to grow brighter, as if in emulation. This | 
done, he turned to his bookcase, and, selecting a | 
book, sat down in the great leathern armchair, | 
when, in a very little while, the book seemed to 
lose its interest and the reader became absorbed in 
the mazes of a dream—-a dream of a fair face which 
had figured considerably in the citizen's dreams of 
late—a sweet face, with hazel eyes and rich brown 
hair, and lips which were absolutely bewitching 
when they whispered, ‘I love you”—a face to 

ook into and Jearn to love more and more as the 
silent years went by. Dreaming of Liure, he won- 
dered that day after day had gone by without 
his seeing her, and thought what very long days 
they had been. 

Dreams, however, in a doctor’s surgery have to | 
go about their business at short notice, for patients | 
will come, and doctors must give advice gratis and | 
physic for what they can get. The patient who | 
was now ushered into Lucien’s room was unlike the | 
beauty he had been dreaming about, but, though | 
diflerent, not less beautiful. She was taller, and 
had black hair hanging in heavy ringlets, and dark 
flashing eyes, with heavy lashes, which but par- 
tially vailed the fire within; her mouth was sweet, 
too, but firmer and more resolute, and the white, 
rounded chin was very beautitul. She had a quick, 
impetuous way, and spoke out what she thought 
bluntly, and without heed of consequences, and 
was altogether somewhat ofa gypsy, who could love 
madly and hate fiercely, be very tender or very 
cruel. Lucien had often seen Cécile Rénault be- 
fore, and had been surprised and amused by her 
enthusiasm and bluntness of speech, and had won- 
dered at the loving softness that would sometimes 
peep out of her eyes, and the tremulous way 
in which the words would falter upon her lips. 

** Ah, citoyenne,”’ sais Lucien. 

** Don’t ‘ citoyenne’ me,’’ she returned—*‘ I don’t 
like it; itis part of a juggle, and puts me in mind of 
it every hour of the day.” 

“ Well, what shall [ say?” asked Lucien. 

‘Say mademoiselle-—say Cecile if you like, but 
not the other. Citizens, indeed! Lhate the word, 
and the people too.” ° 

**But why? Don’t you think the word a very 
good and a true one— are we not citizens ””’ 

Perhaps,’ she said. ‘I am not very clear 
about it. It seems to me we are more like cats 
and mice; but then I suppose they would be citi- 
zens, tov.”’ 

‘lam afraid, mademoiselle, you are not so good 
a Republican as you should be; so, perhaps, we 
had better not talk politics,’’ suggested Lucien, 
smiling. 

‘*No, T am not—I am not a Republican at all— 
1 hate the very word... There, monsieur—that’s 
enough tu put me into the Cunciergerie, if you want 
j to get rid of a troublesome patient;’’ and the:e 

Was a tender light in her eyes whrich seemed to ask 
him to suy that he did not want to be rid of the 
troublesome patient. 

“No fear of that, mademoiselle,”’ said Lucien, 
sadly, *‘* Nobody has wished well to the Republic, 
or aided it to the best of his power, more than I 
have; but, on the other hand. nobody regrets its 
errors more than | do—for it has committed grave 
errors, to the sorrow of its best friends.” 

“Errors, indeed, monsieur: that’s a merciful 
word for murder. and worse—-the fiends !”’ 

* Weil,’ said Lucien, smiling at her fierceness, 


, 





in return for the life I had given you, and finally re- 
warded me by running away, without leaving a 
trace by which | might find you. It wasu't the right 
thing to do—it was shabby and mean—it wasn't 
honorable.” 

“Honorable!” she said, scorntully—* to you!” 


“ how are the headache and the dizziness, and the 
checking sensation in the throat—better ?”’ 
“A little, perliaps—no, perhaps not, I don't 
’ 


*Come,”’ said Lucien, surprised at her reckless, 
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| happy to be of any use to you. 
| if a friend's counsels or services are of 


| mine. 


| agine how you are able to think that you will. In 
| anything in which one friend may help another, be 


There is nothing seriously the matter 
be hopeless about.”’ 

“Oh, 1] am not afraid,” she said; ‘‘ even misfor- 
tunes are welcome sometimes.” 

‘*T cannot understand you, mademoiselle.”’ 

‘““No, you cannot understand me, When do 
men understand women? You doctors knew that | 
we have nerves and a thing called a heart, which 
is asort of a pump; and, when we appear to act 
strangely, vou think that the pump is out of order 

that is all.” 

‘*Come, now,” said Lucien, kindly; ‘ surely you 
must know that we can do our best only by judg- 
ing of visible tokens, and that few would thank ws | 
for seeking to pry into the anxieties and troubles 
which, perhaps, are the real source of the illness, 
Naturally, they do not concern us.”’ 

‘*No, naturally, they do not concern you,” she 
repeated. 

‘*Now, yourself, for instance—something frets 
you. I feel sure that there is some irritable trouble 
which does all the mischief. I can but counsel you 
to the best of my skill, but I have no right to ask 
what the trouble is, and, even although we are old 
friends, you would think | took a strange liberty | 
were I to do so.” 

**Yes, certainly you are right. 1 know that I 
feel strangely; I am afraid that you think that I 
actstrangely: and I am a fool for my pains.” 

‘1 did not say that,’’ he observed. 

‘*No,” she said, with passionate 
‘* you did not say it.” 

**Nor think it, indeed. 1 could not think so. | 
Why should I? And why should you fancy that I 
should form so extraordinary an opinion in your 
particular case?” 

“Why, indeed! 1 don’t know. Of course you 
look upon it purely as @ professional case ‘of irrita- 
bility, or something of that sort—no more. Perhaps 
it is rather an interesting case than otherwise, be- 
cause it seems to border upon madness some- 
times.” 

“There, again,’ he said, gently. 
you make it quite a personal matter! 
wittingly said anything to offend you?’ 

‘“No, no; it is myself. I am sure you wish me 
gone.”’ 

“No, I don't; you are very welcome indeed to 
stay as long as you please, and I should be very 
I don’t ask your 
confidence, because | have no right to do so, but, 
any use, 
surely you know you may always count upon 


nothing to | 





emphasis ; 





“Why, see, 
Have I un- 


“ Always?” she said, looking up at him. 

“Yes, certainly—always.” 

“1 know you are always forbearing and very 
kind, Luc-—monsieur.”’ 

“ Well, suppose that is so, there are plenty more 
kind people in the world.”’ 

‘“Maybe. Suppose 1 were to offend you very, 
very much?” 

“T can’t suppose such a thing—I would not be 
offended.”* 

“Yes, but do; suppose I were to offend you 
very deeply, monsieur ?”’ 

‘IT can’t indeed suppose such a thing; why 
should you offend me—how should you?” he asked, 
surprised. 

“You know what a wild way I have, what 
strange fancies, aud how they take possession of 
me, and how in the heat of the moment I say things 
which were better not said, and which I bitterly 
repent afterwards.” 

** Well?” he said. 

* There—you are angry with me already!” . 

‘No, Iam not at all angry; but, for the life of 
me, I cannot understand you.”’ 

‘Can't you? You have seen me often enough 
before to-day.”’ 

“Yes, but that explains nothing.” 

“Doesn't it?’ and she paused with her flushed 
face and bright eyes as if uncertain whether to 
speak again or not, and then said, as if to herself, 
“It seems hard to be so miserable, and none to 
care—hard to bear without even the right to 
speak.” 

“Speak, mademoiselle, without fear. If I ean 
serve you in anything, | will. You need not fear 
offending me, at all events; indeed, I cannot im- 


sure vou will find me ready. 

‘Oh, you don't understand!’’ she said; and 
Lucien smiled in spite of himself, for she had 
exactly expressed the real state of the case. He 
could not make out Cécile Renault's manner, or her 
words either, and was strangely puzzled at the con- 
flict which was going on in her mind, and which 
was reflected upon her face, like shadows in a glass. 
The evident hesitation to speak, and yet the pas- 
sionate eagerness with which the words would 
come, as if in spite of her will almost—the strange 
appealing light in her eyes, which looked up at him 
tenderly, for a moment, then away again, iest the 
loving look should be seen—all this perplexed him. 
‘Suppose we stood on the brink of a resolve,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘some great resolve, which, once taken, 
would shut out the world for ever afterwards to us; 
but suppose, too, that the resolve was but the 
shape taken by our despair, and not a thing of love 
and hope, and then suppose that there was but one 
voice that might dissuade us, but one hand that 
might lead us from the dangerous path—tell me, 
monsieur, should we be justified in calling out to 
that stronger hand to help us, to save us from our- 
selves ?”’ 

‘““Yes,’”’ said Lucien, almost bewildered by this 
prologue. 

“But suppose, yet again, that it was usual and 
proper, and according to the way of the world, that 
the voice should speak to us first, the hand stretch 
out towards us first, and that, in crying out in our 
despair, although we might save our soul, we must 
sacrifice our own dignity and more—perhaps the 
very friend’s esteem—what would you say, then, 
monsieur ?”’ 

But Lucien kept a puzzled silence. 

“Oh, I can see that I offend you!” she said, 
tremulously. .‘‘ Have some pity on me, monsieur— 
have some pity on me, for it breaks—it breaks—my 
heart !’’ and for a moment or two a torrent of tears 
stopped further speech. ‘It is 1,” she resumed, 
‘who stand on the edge of a resolve which, once 
taken, shuts out life and hope for ever; it is I who 
need to call to the helping hand, yet know not how 
tu do it! My heart will not throb loud enough for 
| him to hear—my tears will not speak for me—and 
| how shall I say it?) What shall | do?’ 

‘* Tell ne whatitis,”’ said Lucien, feeling strangely 
agitated by her words and her manner of saying 
them. 

‘*Tell you! Shall l—may I tell you? Then pity 
me—don’t be angry with me—but—I love you— 
love you, Lucien!” and she hid her burning face in 
her trembling white hands, and bowed her head as 
if the passionate avowal were shameful. 

Then there was a pause of deep, unbroken silence, 
which neither Luc.en nor Cécile seemed able to 
break. 

‘* And what is the resolve of which you spoke ?” 
asked Lucien, seeking to end the embarrassment 
without noticing her confession, which indeed he 
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although he had a friendly regard for Cécile Rénault, 
it had never, even in his own thoughts, shaped itself 
into any tenderer feeling, and, moreover, it seemed 
to him a treason to that other beauty of whom he 
had dreamed that words like these should pass 
between him and any other than herself. 

‘What is the resolve?” he asked again. 

“ Nothing.—it does not matter,” she said, sullenly, 

** Will you not tell me?” ; 

‘‘No, no; it is of little consequence. You are 
angry with me for what I have said; what does 
it all matter? What does anything matter? Oh, | 
am a fool to have said what I did! You despise me 
for it—I can see that you do; you hate me, and | 
hate myself—I do—I do!’ and she rocked herself 
backwards and forwards in a passion of tears, 

Presently, without saying a word, without a look 
or gesture, she rose slowly and left the room. 

Scarcely, however, had Lucien turned from look- 
ing after his strange patient as she passed the 
window, than his door opened and Cecile again 
stood in the doorway, but without attempting to 
enter the room. 

‘*Come in, mademoiselle,”’ said Lucien. 

‘“No, monsieur, never again ;_ you think ill enough 
of me as it is—you will think yet worse of me 
presently.” 

‘““Worse? Nonsense; | have no feeling of the 
sort. You are too censorious, mademoiselle.”’ 

“Wait,” she returned. “ I know more about you 
than you think I know, and, knowing it, I must 
have been doubly mad to say what I did.” 

* Knowing what?” 

‘*] cannot answer questions. I cannot tell you 
how it is that I know what I do, but listen. A pro 
scrite named Laure Lempriére was lodged in prison 
this morning. She is denounced by Citizen Maurice 
Legarde, and she will die.” 

Lucien’s heart seemed to swell and throb, and the 
blood surged upwards with a great rush, the room 
seemed to leap up and whirl round, and then all 
became still. When he came to himself, it was to 
find the door closed and his visitor gone. 

(Concluded next week.) 
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WHO ROBBED MADAME? 


HAD waited but a few minutes when she en- 

tered. The tasteful cap surmounting the brown 

locks clustering in a pretty confusion of short 

curls about her forehead proclaimed her no 
longer young, though the fair blooming face and 
shapely form were far more suggestive of youth 
than of old age. Altogether, Madame Leroux was 
a lady of most attractive appearance. 

She approached me with nervous haste, her eyes 
fixed on mine. 

‘“*T sent for—you are——” she faltered almost in- 
audibly, and then paused in a pitiable state of agi- 
tation, her slender fingers slowly intertwining 
themselves, and her whole frame trembling. 

‘* Detective Ashton,’ I responded, hastily draw- 
ing forward a chair. 

She sunk into it, and by a silent gesture invited 
me to be seated. Presently she murmured in a 
low, quivering voice : 

‘*Monsieur, I am in great distress. My——” 

And she again paused, overcome by her emo- 
tions. I waited a minute in expectant silence, and 
then said : 

**A case of robbery, I understand, madame. 
Permit me to ask whether your servants are entirely 
honest?” 

‘Entirely,’ she answered, brokenly. ‘“ They 
have served me for twenty years.” 

‘* And your pupils?” 

“Not a shadow of suspicion may touch them.” 

“ And the resident teachers ?”’ 

She gasped once or twice, and then controlling 
herself with a mighty effort, answered tremulously ; 

‘Pardon my agitation; | am worn out with trou 
ble and anxiety ;"’ adding presently, in more even 
tones, ‘* I will tell you all about it, monsieur. My 
school is, as you doubtless know from report, the 
best, and, consequently, the most flourishing, in 
the city. I take much money, and often keep large 
sums by me. ‘This is my private business-room, 
and in yonder cabinet | store my surplus funds.” 

‘* A rather unsafe place,’’ | commented. 

‘* Not at all, monsieur,”’ she answered, decidedly. 
“Tt is furnished with a secret receptacle. Discover 
it if you can.”’ And rising, she led the way to the 
cabinet and threw open the desk. 

But | exhausted my wits to no purpose. Madame 
looked on in silence till I drew back and folded 
my arms. She then quietly asked: 

* You would not suspect the fact T have stated?” 

‘If the secret compartment is here, most cer- 
tainly not.” 

‘‘Itis here,” she replied, briefly and emphatically, 
as she closed the desk. 

‘*How many times have you been robbed ?”’ 

‘Nightly, for the past week,” she answered, ex- 
citedly. ‘A large amount was taken the first 
night, but since then only a few counterleits which 
I deposited in the hope of detecting the thief with- 
out assistance.” 

‘Has any one under your roof a knowledge ot 
the secret of the cabinet?” I inquired, after a little 
interval of silence. 

“But one!” she cried, bursting into tears, and 
wringing her hands in an agony of distress. 

I again deliberated a moment, and then said, 
firmly : 

** Madame, I have not a doubt that T can, in time, 
clear up this matter without assistance. But it is 
no less certain that perfect candor on your part 
will greatly aid me.” 

It was some minutes before she could compose 
herself sufficiently to answer. When she did, it was 
in heartbroken tones : 

“You are right, monsicur; I must tell you. My 
suspicions point to one who has for years been wy 
all—namely, Mademoiselle de Antoinette de Gray. 
Mademoiselle de Gray has been my profégée since 
the death of her parents, which occurred while she 
was yet an infant. In her I have hitherto reposed 
the most unlimited confidence; now I am dis 
tracted with doubts it.is impossible to silence. But, 
monsieur, I have not sent for you to unravel this 
mystery with any intention of giving publicity to 
her guilt. Heaven knows I only desire to learn the 
truth for her own dear sake. [ would not wrong 
the innocent even in thought; the guilty I would 
unceasingly labor tu restore?’ Then, with a sudden 
burst of grief, she exclaimed: ‘My poor Antol- 
ee She is so young! So winning! and so beat- 
tiful! 

“Does Mademoiselle de Gray know of your st* 
picions?”’ I inquired, as a deep sob choked her 
utterance. 

‘She does. A few hours before I sent for you l 
told her of my loss, and entreated her to conles# 
and receive my forgiveness.” 

‘* What was the result ?”’ 

“She gazed at me with startled eyes for a moment, 
and then in proud, almost sooeuiel accents replie 
that I, above all others, should know whether she 
was capable of such a deed.” 

“And is she acquainted with the fact of your 











| know. I don't care.’ 


disjointed words ; ‘‘ you should not speak like that. 


wished had never been spoken at all, because, 
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“Oh, yes, monsieur. I hoped it would frighten 
her into a full confession.” 

“Your servants?” 

“They know nothing whatever. For Made- 
moiselle de Gray’s sake, | have kept these startling 
roberies a profound secret.” 

After a few minutes’ serious consideration I said: 

“Madame, I will watch here nightly until the 
mystery is solved.” Madame shook her head 
despondingly. f 

“Tt is quite useless, monsieur. I am no coward, 
and have already tried that plan; and, strange to 
say, ny cabinet remained intact both times.” 

**Perhaps Mademoiselle de Gray suspected your 
intentions,’ I replied. ‘‘ This time we must guard 
against the possibility. And now, if you please, I 
will trouble you for a few more details. About 
what time do these robberies take place ?”’ 

“ Always between midnight and daybreak. I 
seldom retire till twelve o’clock, and on the night of 
the first theft it was considerably later. | remember 
distinctly ; for, by a singular coincidence, Made- 
moiselle de Gray and I sat here discussing the 
possibility of the very event which occurred. The 
recent Madworth robbery had impressed us both 
deeply, and, as I left the room, I bade made- 
moiselle lock the door.”’ 

‘“D:d you lock the other ?”’ I asked, indicating one 
[had noticed a while before. 

+h, no; for it contained nothing of value.’ 

“It might secrete a burglar, however. That is 
only a store-closet?”’ 

‘“Yes, monsieur; but it did not. I was in there a 
few minutes before we retired.” 

“ And the key of the door here-- did mademoiselle 
know where you put it?” 

“ Certainly, monsieur.’’ 

“ And since that night?’ 

“ Alas! monsieur, | have hidden my keys in vain.” 

After some further conversation | took my leave, 
prominns to return about miduight. I did so. 


fademoiselle and the servants had retired, and, as 

previoany arranged, madame answered my light 
tap herself. She ushered me into the private room, 
and soon bade me good-night. 

After a short absence, she returned with a steam- 
ing cup of coffee and a plate of Dutch cake. 

“] always take a cup before retiring,” she ex- 
plained, and thought you might find one accept- 
able.’ And with a final good-night she left me. 
Feeling both chilled and thirsty, ] emptied the cup 
almost ata draught. Then wheeling the chair be 
hind the curtains draping a bay window, | ex- 
tinguished the light and sat down to await the 
appearance of the unknown thief. 

But I saw nothing. Just at daybreak, madame 
softly entered the room and spoke to me. I rose 
unsteadily to my feet, and stepped from behind the 
curtains. She gazed at me insu prise fora moment, 
and then smiled a little ironically. 

‘Monsieur slept well, I perceive.” 

“Yes, madame, if well means soundly,” I replied. 
“The coffee was drugged.” 

“ Drugged !’’ she echoed, staggering back a pace 
or two. 

“Yes, madame. Permit me to ask who made it ?”’ 

She covered her face with her hands for an 
instant, and then dropping them, reeled over to the 
cabinet. In a minute she was besice me again. 

‘“Who made it?’ she repeated, in deen, hollow 
tones. ‘*Mademoi-elle de Gray! And— and, mon- 
sieur, the nuoney is gone!” 

“But,” 1 answered in some vexation, ‘“ made- 
moiselle, of all others, should not have known of my 
presence here.” 

“Ah, monsicur, | was most careful,” returned 
madame, sorrowfully. ‘Tis a mystery how she 
gained her knowledge.” 

“Well, madame,”* | answered,after a few minutes’ 
deliberation, ** we will meet mademoiselle on her 
own ground, Permit her, if you please, to prepare 
another cup of coflee for to-night. She will, no 
doubt, count upon its effects.” 

And that night { received another steaming cup. 
But it was received only. Consequently I was not 
found napping. | had watched patiently for two 
hours or more, when the door softly opened, and a 
pale, slender, little old woman, wrapped in a 
crimson dressing-gown, and about whose bare head 
floated a few scanty gray locks, stole noiselessly 
into the room, She carried a bunch of Keys anda 
lighted taper ina small bronze candlestick. Closing 
the door carefully behind her, she proceeded at 
once to the cabinet. ‘*Can this wWeird-looking 
woman be Mademoiselle de Gray?’ | thought, 
gazing at the singular apparition. ‘‘ No, it cannot 
be. Certainly, mademoiselle is young. This might 
be some old relative or friend of madame.” Quickly 
and noiselessly she approached the cabinet, and 
ina moment it was unlocked and the secret com- 
partment open. 

After carefully withdrawing the notes deposited 
there by madame a few hours previous, she snapped 
the spring and reclosed the desk. ‘Then turning 
quickly away, she went over to the store-closet. 

I now left my hidixg-place and cautiously fol- 
lowed. When I reached tl:e door she was in 
the act of removing the false bottcm from a large 
japanned box in one corner. Dropping it on the 
floor beside her, she took from the box a roll 
of notes, and, after adding the one just stolen, 
returned the bundle to its place again. Then 
hastily restoring the box to its former order, she 
rose and turned away. 

I stepped back a pace or two, with the design of 
seizing her outside the closet. 

In a moment she appeared and confronted me, 
«nd for the first time I obtained a fair view ot 
her features. But instead of the hor: or and dismay 
which I had been anticipating, | was the one to tal 
back aghast. My outstretched arms dropped 
powerless as, with swift tread and strong gaze, she 
sWept past me and ont of the room. 

“And this is the solution !”’ 1 muttered, drawing 
adeep breath of relief as the door closed upon her. 
“What will madame say? Will she really 
crelit the report I must give ?”’ 

Without deciding on the question, I dropped 
on the sofa and made myself comfortable for the 
remainder of the night. As on the previous day, 
ma:lame sought me early. She looked at me scru- 
tinizingly. 

“Ah! monsieur has had another good night, 
og the aid of drugs,’’ she remarked, somewhat 

rtiy. 





ay 2@S, Madame, a very guvod one,” I replied ; 
but I first earned the right.” 

“Ab! ejaculated madame again; but this time 
very tremulously. ‘‘ Then you have—you——”’ 

“Yes, madame,” I answered, finding she could 
not linish the sentence. ‘“ And now will you kindy 
allow me to see Mademoiselle de Gray ?” 

“No, monsieur! no!’’ she replied. with hasty 
euphasis. “My poor Antoinette has sinned, no 
doubt; but she shall be protected. You shali not 
See tiny poor child, monsieur,”’ she concluded, pas 
Sionately. ** Heaven and I will make a good wor: 
of her yet !”” 

“My dear madame, 
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dove! Mywrongedangel! Sweet heaven, I thank 
thee !” she cried, tearfully. 

And before I could say any more, she had darted 
from the room. In a few minutes she returned, 
leading a tall, elegant, golden-haired girl, whose 
proud eyes glittered with tears. This fair vision of 
youthful beauty left madame’s side and came to me. 

“‘T thank you, monsieur,’’ she said, with simple, 
earnest dignity. ‘‘ 1 thank you most truly.” 

“T have done little or nothing to entitle me 
to your thanks, mademoiselle!’’ 1 smiled, in re- 
sponse. ‘‘ But have you no desire to learn the 
name of the guilty party?” 

‘** Ah, true !’’ exclaimed madame. 
but my infinite joy. Tell us, monsieur.”’ 

‘First, madame,” I answered, ‘“* permit me to 
restore your stolen money. You have your keys, I 
see; will you be kind enough to open the treasure- 
box?” 

And hastening to the closet, I brought out the 
japanned box. 

Madame knelt down and wonderingly turned tie 
key. I then lifted the lid and removed the false 
bottom. An astonis:.ed exclamation parted made- 
moiselle de Gray’s lips, but madame leaned over 
the box, like one in a dream, and could not be con- 
vinced, until the notes were in her hand and counted, 
that it was no dream at all, but a most pleasant 
reality. 

“Yes, Antoinette,” she at last said, rising and 
casting the notes on the table, ‘‘ every sou of it is 
here. 
toinette !”’ 

** Yes,’ smiled mademoiselle, with a puzzled ex- 
pression, ‘* but sg 

‘But,’ interrupted madame, even more viva- 
ciously—‘‘ but who put it into the box?” 

And she fixed her eyes in eager expectancy on 
mine. 

“The —the apparition,’’ I faltered, ‘‘ entered the 
room between two and three o'clock, and went 
straight to the cabinet. In a few moments the notes 
were purloined and deposited where you just now 
found them.”’ 

‘But the secret compartment, monsieur,”’ inter- 
rnpted madame, excitedly; ‘‘ was it opened with- 
out difficulty ?” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“Strange! most strange!’ she ejaculated, in 
perplexing tones, adding the next instant, ‘‘ Go on, 
monsieur.”’ 

“That is all, madame.” 

* £t 
asked, sharply. 

** Nothing, madame, but stagger aside and gaze 
like an imbecile after the retreating form I had ex- 
tended my hand to seize.” 

Oh!’ exclaimed madame, in a low, awed voice. 
“Was it—you called it an apparition? I recollect, 
monsieur, What—what did it resemble ?”’ 

‘Tt was a woman. 
in a trailing crimson robe.” 

‘““A crimson robe!’’ echoed madame 
demoiselle, both evidently aghast. 

“Yes, and with silvery-white hair.’ 

‘White hair!’ again echoed both, looking at 
each other with faces of consternation. 

Mademoiselle de Gray recovered herself first. 
‘* What else, monsieur?”’ she queried impatiently. 

“Nothing else, mademviselle, except that this 


and ma- 


singular apparition carried a bronze candlestick and | 


yonder bunch of keys.” 
Mademoiselle gazed at me a moment in silence, 


and then turning suddenly, flung her arms about | 


the madame’s neck, and kissing her on both cheeks, 
exclaimed, between tears and laughter: 

* Oh! you naughty, naughty thief.” 

Madame stared from mademoiselle to me, the pic- 
ture of bewildered dismay ; then dropping her eyes 
to the floor she revolved, apparently, some perplex- 
ing question. Presently she looked up. 

* ‘Fell me, Antoinette,’ she muttered, doubtfuily, 
‘why did you drug monsieur’s coffee ?”’ 

“*12" exclaimed mademoiselle, flushing with as- 
tonishment.** I did it no more than I stole the money. 
I knew not that monsieur was here, much less that 
he took coffee. But perhaps,” she roguishly added 
the next moment, as she again showered kisses 
on madame’s roseate cheeks—‘* but perhaps you 
can plead guilty.” 

Again bewildered dismay widened madame’s eyes, 
and, alter a little, she faltered: 

“Oh, Antoinette, I—I—yes, I certainly did! Mon- 
sieur slept well and I slept poorly. Yes, monsieur 


got my powders! I never thought of it till this 
minute.”’ 

‘““What powders?” laughed Mademoiselle Je 
Gray. 


‘*The morphine !”’ exclaimed madame, more com- 
posedly. ‘“T felt sleepless and excited, and put it 
into a cup, intending to pour my coffee over it: and 
I must have given monsieur the wrong cup.” 

Then suddenly snatching the keys from the table, 


she thrust them into Mademoiselle de Gray’s hand, 


exclaiming, tearfully : 
“There! keep them, my poor, wronged darling. 
I have piayed ‘ La Sonnambula’ long enough.” 
And J, looking at madame’s brown curls, roseate 
skin, and faultless figure, thought amusedly : “ What 
a miracle of French art!” 


OF RACES IN TENNESSEE 
AND LOUISIANA, 


THE WAR 


REGULATORS SHOOTING THE BLACKS, 
AND WHITE SYMPATHIZERS. 


YHE recent troubles in Tennessee between ihe 
whites and blacks originated, it is said, at 

a barbecue in Gibson County, near Gibson Station. 
The colored people gave a barbecue. Joe hale 
and several other white men wanted to participate 
in it, but as it was partly over, they refused to pay 
the price, three dollars. Words passed, and both 
sides threatened. The colored people swore to 
stand by Webb, the chief of the feast. News 
of this disturbance spread through the adjoining 
counties. Secret meetings were held, and prepa- 
rations made for any disturbance that might occur. 
There was no outbreak, however, until Saturday, 
August 22d, when two men riding on the road, 
three miles from Picketsville, were fired on. They 
were not hit, and, leaving their horses, they escaped 
through the field. The town was soon in commotion. 
A negro was captured, and it was said that he 
confessed that there was to be a general uprising 
of the biacks; and he gave names of the alleged 
leaders. Other negroes were captured, and finaily 
George Green, Steve Bryant, Dan Williams, Bob 
Love, Dick Shaw, Jarret Burrows, Alfred Williams, 


Dug Jamison, Hays Peebles and Nick Ivey were | 


taken to town and placed in jail under a guard. 
The citizens met and resolved to uphold the law and 
discontinue mobs. The prisoners were tried, and 
one of them turned State's evidence and confessed 
that there was to have been a general uprising of 
the blacks. Then the prisoners were sent to Tren- 
ton Jail under a guard of forty men. On their way 
they were halted by a band of masked men, who 
demanded their surrender. After some par- 


ley, they proceeded, and the prisoners were 


“T forgot all 


And to think of its being in the old box, An- | 


But what did you do, monsieur?’’ she | 


A small, pallid woman, clad | 


| lodged in jail. On Tuesday night one hun- 
|} dred armed and masked men rode up and 


took possession of the prison. The doors were 
opened and the sixteen prisoners led out at mid- 
night. They silently went with their captors, 
who wore black masks. Six of the negroes were 
shot, and left for dead, but two of them escaped 
with wounds. The others were killed at intervals 
along the road. Our picture represents the band 
firing their last volley. General Forrest, who was 
accused of the massacre of negroes at Fort Pillow, 
denounced this outrage, and he even offered to help 
hunt down the offenders. Jeff. Davis and others 
also condemned the butchery. 
| We give another illustration epeuig the 
Coushatta massacre. Governor Kellogg says that 
the troubles were caused by a body of men known 
as the ‘‘ White League of Louisiana’”’ forcing the 
State officials in the Red River Parish to resign. 
Other authority says that a number of lawless blacks 
| threatened the whites with assassination. In this 
parish the negroes are largely in excess of the 
| whites. A respectable citizen in the Third Ward 
was threatened and fired on by two black des- 
| peradoes, On Thursday, the 27th of August, some 
white men went to their cabins to arrest them. One 
of the whites was killed, and the negroes fled 
towards the woods, but they were shot. Between 
| 300 and 400 negroes arose the next day and vowed 
vengeance. Great excitement followed, and all the 
rouds were guarded. Joe Dickson and a Mr. Picket, 
who were on duty, halted a negro who was coming 
| into town with a bag of shot. He would not stand; 
they fired, and he escaped. Afterwards these two men 
were fired on, and Dickson shot. That night several 
State officers, white and black,were arrested, when 
they resigned. They agreed to leave the State, and 
they requested a guard, which was furnished. On 
Sunday morning they started. Meanwhile forty or 
fifty men, said to be Texans, had come into town 
(Coushatta) and threatened to lynch the prisoners. 
The party put their horses to the top of their speed 
when pursued. They expected to cross Red River on 
a flat-boat, thirty miles below Shreveport, and 
escape. They were overtaken, and six prisoners, 
Edgarton, Twitchell, Dewees, Howell, Holland and 
Willis, were shot. The Governor has since called out 
the militia to preserve order. There is great excite- 
ment and a feeling of uneasiness throughout the 
South. 


‘«*SINCHING UP.’’ 
i ey to the officers of an exploring expedition 
iN in the West, the packer holds the most respon- 
| sible position. The art of loading pack-animals 
| with heavy burdens of miscellaneous articles so 
that they will carry safely, without hurting the 
mules, is one acquired by Wax experience on the 
frontier. A man who understands his business can 
literally cover an animal with cooking utensils, sur- 
veying instruments, blankets, guns, picks, and the 
like, in a surprisingly short space of time, and the 
work wiil be done so well that repeated stumbles 
and rubbing against trees will fail to loosen them. 
Indeed, the beast trequently rolls down a hill or tum- 
bles into a ravine without doing much damage to 
his pack. Few Eastern men know how to saddle a 
horse property. The cattle-herder on the plains is 
on his horse nine months in the year, yet his hard 
California saddle and coarse blanket seldom hurt 
the animal. But a State’s saddle, with its con- 
| temptible buckles and girth, will ruin a horse’s 
back in a week, and keep the rider in torture. The 
California saddle is fastened with a very broad horse- 
hair ‘‘sinch,”’ tight enough to break an ordinary 
girth. Packers fasten their packs to pack-saddles 
which are sinched around the animal’s belly, and 
not around his chest as is done in the East. The 
Western packer follows the Mexican and Spanish 
custom in saddling and packing. We sletch a 
; scene in Professor Hayden’s camp — where a 
couple of packers are preparing for a day’s march, 


A RANCH ON THE YELLOWSTONE, 


TN the accessible valleys of the Rocky Mountains 

country ranches are frequent. but among the 
wilder regions of the Northwest they are few and far 
between. 


We give a sketch of Major Vease’s ranch on | 


; the famous Yellowstone’ River, on the route of 
Prof. Hayden’s explorations. Asa rule, excellent 
meals are served at these places, and the proprie- 
tors take pride in making their guests feel at home. 
Flour, canned-fruits, sugar, coffee, and the like, are 
packed through the mountains on donkeys, which 
adds greatly to their cost. None but the very best 
articles of merchandise are bought by the ranch- 
men, and, like the traditional miner, they spend their 
money with a fascinating prodigality. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUKOPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

Don ALFonso.—The struggle between the Bourbons 
and Republicans in Spain has attracted the attention 
of people in all countries. The Carlists have waged 
a long and bloody war against the Government, and 
Don Carlos hopes to win in the end. Our illus- 
tration represents the Bourbon prince Don Alfonso of 
Bourbon. 


Tue CoveReD SrReET IN MILAN. —La Galleria Vittorio 
Emanuele, ot Milan, is one of the finest of those covered 
streets so common in many Continental capitals. It is 
a lofty glass-roofed street, transected by a similar glazed 
passage, with a large cupola crowning the places of junc 
tion. The sides are lined with handsome shops and 
cofes, while above are two stories, and the whole is cov 
ered with a glass roof ornamented richly with statuary, 
sculptured cornices and quaint frescoes. Our picture 
represents the interior of the street. 


ANCIENT TrRoy.—An interesting review of Dr. Schilie- 
mann’s excavations and discoveries at the site of an- 
cient Troy was published a few months ago by Bayard 
Taylor. 


be known, and some writers declared that there never 
was such a city. Dr. Schliemann’s researches proved 
its existence beyond all doubt. We give an illustration 
of the ruins that have been unearthed. 


MOHAMMEDAN CEREMONY IN EGypt.—Our illustration 
represents the ceremony of the Dosh, at Cairo. It is 
the closing incident of the fétes held annually in that 
city to celebrate the birthday of Mohammed. The festival 
takes place on the return of the pilgrims from Mecca. 
Dervishes and pilgrims congregate in unusual numbers, 
and generally camp outside of the town. ‘They dance, 
howl, cut ant work themselves into a frenzy of excite- 
ment. 

MAvAME Bazaine.—This distinguished 
portrait we give, has won the admiration of even her 
cnemies. Sle planned the escape of her husband from 
| the fort on the Isle of Sainte-Margteérite, at Caines. The 
sea was rough on the night of his escape; but she took a 
small boat, and, with the aid of only her nephew, she 


lady, whose 






' 
| house, 
It had long been asserted by scientific men and | spectators, who called him twice before the curtain. 


others that the site of that wonderful city could never | The comic drama “Off the Line.’ 
| 






23 


Escape oF Marsnat Bazainx.-_ Fort Marguerite, whence 
Marshal Bazaine escaped recently, ison an island of that 
name which lies in the bay of Cannes, on the south coast 
of France, 120 miles east of Marseilles. The famous 
**Man in the Tron Mask *’ was contined there fur eleven 
years. This fort stands on a clill overhanging the sea 
The Marshal let himself down with a rope eighty feet 
long, into the sea, whence his wife took him in a boat 
to a ship bound for Genoa. We give a sketch of the 
fortress. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
DomgEsTICc. 


SENATOR SPENCER and Representative Hayes report 
terrible outrages in Alabama ; several prominent officials 
will consult with the President at once, with a view of 
putting an end to these disturbances... .The court pro. 
ceedings against the Rev. Mr. Glendenning of Jersey 
City were abandoned, owing to the death of Miss 
Pomeroy and the willingness of her brother to take care 
of the child. ...Further details are received of the fight 
with the Indians near the Wachita Agency... . Political 
riots are reported in Louisiana... .Senator Patterson of 
South Carolina is in Washington asking for Federal 
troops to protect Republican voters. He is in favor 
of the third term....The Ohio Democratic Convention 
adopted a platform favoring a sound currency, the aboli 
tion of the national banking system, a revenue tariff, 
and cheap transportation, and opposing the civil rights bill 
and a third term ; a full State ticket was nominated,... 
The Michigan Republican Convention renominated Gov 
ernor Bagley; the platform reaffirms former declarations 
of the party, and calls on the Government to protect the 
negroes; the result is regarded as a triumph for Senator 
Ferry....The Illinois Liberal and Democratic Conven 
tion adopted a platform opposed to inflation in un 
equivocal terms... .The Missouri Democratic Convention 
met at Jefferson City....The New Jersey Republican 
Convention met in Trenton last week....Ann Eliza 
Young filed an application for divorce from Brigham 
Young in the Third District Court, of Utah; the latter 
denies that she is his legal wife Several negroes 
were lynched by a band of white men in Humboldt 
County, Tenn....The Kansas Republican Convention 
renominated Governor Osborne... .A child five years old 
died from the effects of a beating received in the Five 
Points House of Industry....A large failure in the ex 
port trade was announced... .Christian Mayer, who was 
sent to the Penitentiary for participating in the Tomp 
kins Square riot, was pardoned by the Governor 


FOREIGN. 

A GREAT many mineral and vegetable specimens found 
in Costa Rica have been collected for forwarding to the 
Exposition in Chili....The Government of Honduras 
has ordered to be issued $40,000 in Treasury bonds for 
aiding in repairing the churches and other public build 
ings damaged by the earthquake of the 23d of April and 
23d of May last. ,. .One or two failures having taken place 
in Guatemala, the Government of that country has 
decreed imprisonment to all bankrupts, unless they can 
prove that their failure is caused by real losses that are 
unavoidable. ...The French authorities have disarmed a 
Carlist battalion on French soil. The town of Calahorra 
has been sacked by the Carlists....The Brussels Congress 
has rejected four articles concerning reprisals proposed 
by Russia. At the final sitting all the delegates, except 
those from Great Britain and Turkey, signed the proto- 
col....M. Berger, a candidate for the French Assembly, 
has boldly avowed his attachment to Imperialism... . 
The Spanish Government has agreed to settle imme 
diately the British claim to indemnity arising out of the 
Virginius case....There are fears of an insurrection 
in Jamaica....The Carlists have made two attacks 
on Puigeerda, but both were repulsed....The ship 
Sierra Nevada from Liverpool, bound for San Francisco, 
has been burned at sea... .The Cuban insurgents have 
been partially successful in two recent engagements. . 
Mount Etna was pouring out streams of lava last Saturday 
week... .Several regiments of troops have been sent to 
Sicily because of the increase of brigandage and general 
lawlessness . The Great Eastern is laying the Anglo 
American Company’s new cable, 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS, 
Tuk Colosseum has reopened for the season. 


and Mr. 





| 
| Miss CLARA MORRIS 
returned from Europe 


Harry Becket have 
|  Epwin Apams is to be the first star the coming season 
| at De Bar’s Opera House, St. Louis. 

ALBERT WEBER proposes to give recitals this Winter 
| at his handsome hall on Fifth Avenue 


REHEARSALS for the Italian opera season will com 
mence immediately at the Academy of Music 

Miss Kats Fit.p is expected to play “ Peg Woffing. 
ton”? at Booth’s Theatre in November, filling the off. 


nights—Saturdays—of Mr. Jefferson’s engagement. 
Tue ‘Fast Family” is on the boards at the Fifth 


Avenue Theatre. The act drop-curtain of this theatre 
represents a view behind the scenes in a theatre of 
Pompeii. 

Mr. Cuaries Gayner, the dramatist, has formed a 
business alliance with Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence, and 
will travel with them this season, and furnish them 
with one or two new plays 





Mr. McCun.Loven is playing ‘* Venice Preserved,’ at 
Booth’s Theatre. Mr. Boucicault has altered the play, 
| but as Otway, the author, died some time tgo, he has 
nothing to fear from tiat quarter, To see McCullough 
act is worth a long journey. 


Dr. S. Austin Pearce, late of Oxford and London, 
presided over the grand organ of the Brooklyn Tabernacle 
during the month of August with much acceptability. 
The doctor is quite a lilt’rateur in bis way, being busily 
engaged in the preparation of critiques on current musi- 
cal events. 

Mr. J. L. TooLe, who sprained his ankle at Long Branch, 





reappeared at Wallack’s Theatre, completely restored in 


health, and received a cordial greeting from a crowded 
He played “ Paul Pry,’ and greatly amused the 


? written specially for 
Mr. Toole, followed, the comedian taking the part of 
Harry Coke, a railroad engineer. 


Tue Kellogg English Opera Troupe has been re 
organized, and they will make their first appearance in 
New York at the Academy of Music, carly in January, 
with the following well-known aftists: Miss Clara Louise 
Kellogg; Mine. Jennie Van Zandt, Prima Donna ; Mrs, 
Zelda Seguin, Contralto; Miss Annie Beaumont, from 
Covent Garden and the Grand English Opera of London, 
Mr. Joseph Mase, Tenor; Mr. William Carleton, Barit#ne ; 
Mr. S. ©. Campbell, of late Parepa Troupe; Mr. Henry 
Peakes, Basso-profundo; Mr, A. Durbreul, Baritone; 
Mr. W. Ho Stanley, Tenor; Mr, Edward Seguin, the 
popular Buffo; Mr. Frank Howard, Mr. A. Cayla, Bassos ; 
Mr. William Castle, Tenor of the late Parepa Troupe 

. Hess, the manager, has selected a new and efficient 
chorus, and additions have been made to the orchestra 
Mr. A. Predigam, for six years conductor of the Grand 
Opera of Paris, will bo the Conductor and Musical 





| rowed ber husband to a vessel in the neighborhood, ! 
+ Chicago, op Monday evening, October 5th. 


| which she bad ergaged to take her to Genoa 


Nirector. The seasou begins at McVicker’s Theatre, 
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DEACON JONES’S EXPERIENCE. 
ARKANSAS CONFERENCE, 1874. 
BY 
Bret IIARTE. 
R right when you lays it down, Parson, 


That the flesh is weak and a snare; 


y* 

And to keep yer plow in the furrow 
When yer cattle begins to rare 

\in’t no sure thing. And between us, 


fhe same may be said of Prayer! 


Why, I stood the jokes, on the river, 
Of the boys, when the critters found 

That I'd jo:ed the Church, and the snicker 
That, maybe ye mind, went round, 

The day I sat down with the muurners, 


’ 
{n the old camp-meetin’ grouna! 


I stood all that, and I reckon, 

1 might, at a pinch, stood more— 
For the boys, they represent Baal, 

And I stands as the Rock of the Law. 
And it seemed like a mortal scrimmage, 

In holdin’ agin their jaw. 


’ 


But thar’s crosses a Christian suffers, 
As hezn’t got that pretenso— 
Things with no moral purpose, 
Things ez hez got no sense; 
rhings ez, somehow, no profit 
Will cover their first expense, 


Ez how! I was jist last evenin’ 
Addressin’ the Throne of Grace, 
And mother knelt in the corner, 
And each of the boys in his place 
When that sneaking pup of Keziah’s, 
To Jonathun’s cat giv chase! 


I never let on to mind ’em, 
I never let on to hear, 

But drove that prayer down the furrow 
With the cat bidin’ under my cheer, 

And Keziah a-whisperin’ « her!” 
And mother a-sayin’ “you dare!" 


sic 


I asked fer a light fer the heathen, 
To guide on his narrer track, 

With that dog and that cat jest waltzin’, 
And Jonathan's face jest black, 

When the pup made a rush, and the kitten 
Dropped down on the small of my back, 


Yet, I think, with the Lord's assistance, 

I might have continured then, 
If gettin’ her holt, that kitten 

Hedn’t dropped her claws in me--when 
It somehow reached the “ Old Adam,” 

And I jumped to my feet with “Amen!” 


So, ye’r right when you says it, Parson, 
That the flesh is weak and a snare, 

And to keep yer plow in the furrow 
When yer cattle begins to rare 

Ain't no sure thing. And between us 
I say jist so with Prayer. 


REKLAM BROTHERS, 
CY OMETHING I saw exhibited in the window 
S 


attracted my attention, and induced me to en- 

ter the shop of Messrs. Reklam Brothers. It 

was certainly not the ticket inscribed ‘ First 
floor to let, unfurnished’; it was‘rather, if Iremem- 
ber rightly, a delicate little taza of genuine Venetian 
glass, curiously designed, and rich in dainty opaline 
tints and reflections. 1 was in an humble way, and, 
for my own gratification simply, a collector of tri- 
fles of that kind. The Messrs. Reklam were Ger- 
man Jews—or Polish, I’m not sure which—dealing 
in old pictures, curiosiies, articles of virtu, and 
antiquities. Their house was situated in a dull 
street in the Soho district. Fashion and gentility 
had, no doubt, in times past made their home there. 
They had long since vanished, however, leaving in 
their stead a sort of dingy respectability, and an 
air of trade of rather a torpid character. Shops 
and private houses were much intermingled, but 
there were few evidences of business being ver 
actively carried on. The street could not boast much 
traffic, for although a thoroughfare, it led to nowhere 
in particular, and offered small advantages as a 
short-cut. It was bounded on the north by Oxford 
Street, and on the south by an intricate tangle of 
courts and alleys. The houses were of a substan- 
tial, spacious, old-fashioned class, with rather dimly 
lit rooms. 

The contents of the shop almost defy enumera- 
tion. They were such, however, as are usually to 
be found in the possession of traders in curiosities ; 
had been collected from all parts of the globe, and 

ertained to every period, with the exception, per- 
iaps, of the present. There were weapons and 
armor, of course, in great abundance, with carv- 
ings in wood and ivory, paintings and enamels, 
china and glass, gems, coins, embroideries, lace, 
antique furniture, feathers, idols, stuffed animals, 
skins, monstrosities of all kinds, and other multi- 
tudinous objects. I was impressed by the extent 
and value of the collection. It filled the shop quite 
to its remote corners, leaving only a little patch of 
vacancy in the centre of the floor. Even the ceil- 
ing was crowded and umbrageous with precious 
things—among them, pendant lamps of every de- 
vice, - chandeliers that were perfect thickets of 
crystal. 

Mr. Aaron Reklam, with whom I first became ac- 
quainted, was by no means the picturesque Jew of 
fiction. He was not bent with age; he wore no 
flowing beard or long draperies; no velvet skull- 
cap crowned him; his skin was not of parchment, 
nor was his face hollowed and dinted by the hand 
of Time. He was simply dressed, and had the air of 
a London tradesman GF repatante position. In an- 
swer to my inquiries, | was wafted by him to the 
upper floors of the house. The two drawing:rooms 
were altogether empty: lofty, wainscoted cham- 
lors, with heavy cornices and richly-molded ceil- 
ings. ‘They Jed to a third room, long and narrow, 
looking on to the leads and skylight of the back 
shop below, and boasting a side-view of a small 
garden beyond, in which languished a plane-tree 
and some lilac-bushes of rather wan and sickly ap- 
pearance.’ In the rooms above, | was given to 
understand, the Brothers Reklam resided, still 
among Stores of treasures similar to those crowding 
the shop. below. 

Aaron Reklam did not quit me until I had pledged 
myself to become the tenant of the vacant first- 
floor. What moved me to this step I do not even 
now clearly understand. It was true that I was at 
the time under notice to quit the lodgings I had oc- 
cupied during some years. The house was to be 
pulled down, so that a new street might be con- 
structed, or some other metropolitan improvement 
of that natare carried into effect. For this purpose an 


Act of nt had been obtained, all due 
forms o And I was in a sort ot 
way—for Was. no special haste : I 
had still some weeks before me—looking out for 
lodgings. Still, as I have 


- I engaged to be the 


occupant of the apartmen 








Next day, repenting of the bargain, I entered the | sounds of burning wood, and the licking and writh- 


shop again, resolved to excuse myself, and now, 
for the first time, saw Nathan, the elder brother, 
who received me with all politeness. 
was impossible ; besides, I saw that the rooms had 
their advantages. 
them, trusting to have some degree of comfort. 
After a day or two’s experience, | had nothing to 
complain of but a certain degree of mysteriousness 
which pervaded the dwelling. One or other of the 


To get off 


In short, I took possession of 


| ing of mounting flames. 


lam Brothers was on fire. : 
There was not a minute to lose. I hastily gathered 
about me a few articles of dress. My alarm and 


| agitation were extreme, but I had the sense to per- 


brothers was often hanging about, as if listening or | 


making observations; and occasionally there were 
loud and unpleasant quarrels in an unknown tongue, 
ar ig for anything I knew, might be Hebrew or 

*olish. 

They were certainly a strange people I had got 
amongst. At times I meditated running away; but 
such a step would have involved forfeiture of all 
my goods. I therefore heid on. Some months had 
passed in this fashion; there had been no change 
in the situation of affairs, and I had added little to 
my stock of observations concerning the Brothers 
Reklam, their proceedings and ways of life, except 
in this respect: I had not failed to note that all their 
collection of treasures, notwithstanding their busi 
ness, was almost altogether at a stand-still. They 
were tradesmen apparently possessed of an abund- 
ance of wares, but they really traded in nothing. 
No customer ever entered the shop; or if they did, 
it was only to quit it again rapidly, without any sale 
or purchase having been effected. Sometimes, 
indeed, the shutters remained closed for days to- 
gether. 

Another thing I remarked, too, was the late hourg 
they kept. They were seldom absent from the 
house, and they never, so far as I could ascertain, 
received any visitors. Yet they seemed to be 
moved by an extreme repugnance to retire to rest. 
At all times of the night [ could hear them stirring 
in the house, restless in the shop, or passing up and 
down the staircase, or pacing to and fro the floors 
above me. Their movements were generally of a 
stealthy kind, as though they were seeking tomake 
as little noise as possible ; it might be out of con- 
sideration for my comfort. But now and then their 
disposition to quarrel asserted itself. 

The domestic arrangements were by no means 
effective, but they answered my moderate wants. 
There was no regular female servant—only a sort 
of charwoman, who came in the morning to prepare 
breakfast, and again appeared for a short time at 
night. This suited tolerably well, for I did not dine 
in the house, Odd jobs and errands were executed 
by a small Jewish boy. The disappearance of this 
little fellow was the first thing that struck me with 
surprise. Then, I had fresh cause for astonishment 
in seeing that the shop-shutters were now very sel- 
dom removed. 

My landlords had, as is seemed, abandoned all 
attempt to carry on publicly their trade as dealers 
in antiquities and curiosities. But they watched me, 
I felt persuaded, more closely than ever. I was 
conscious that my residence under their roof was 
becoming more and more painful and unendurable. 

The Summer-time had arrived, and for some days 
the weather had been almost insufferably sultry. I 
could scarcely breathe in my murky, oppressive 
apartments. The molded ceiling and the parched 
walls seemed now to absorb all the air as well as 
all the light. 

I was sitting in the third room at the back of my 
bedroom, I remember, which was comparatively 
cooler than the others, for it was not subjected to 
the fierce glare of the afternoon sun, as they were. 
It was night; a very still, airless Summer night. 
The moon was shining through a sultry mist. I was 
smoking a cigar. I had abandoned article after ar- 
ticle of dress, and was certainly in rather an unat- 
tired condition. But cloth clothes were not to be 
borne in such weather. 

In quest of more air, I had stepped from my win- 
dow on to the leads beneath—the roof of Messrs. 
Reklam’s back shop. The plane-tree and the lilac- 
bushes, looking more pallid than ever as the moon- 
light blanched their leaves, were on my left hand. 
Before me was the raised skylight of the shop be- 
low, the dusty panes reddened by the gleaming of 
a light burning beneath. Scarcely thinking of what 
I did, as I smoked, I leant over the skylight, and 
endeavored to peer through its glass. I could dis- 
cern, but only in a vague sort of way, the figures of 
my landlords moving hither and thither, and em- 
ployed | know not precisely how. There was no 
mistaking the fact, however, that they were very 
busy. What they were doing was by no means 
clear to me. I stood for some moments observing 
them. They were surrounded by papers and books 
—so much I could clearly perceive—and by various 
packages and bundles, which they seemed to be 
passing from right to left, as though they were 
counting and taking note of then; but even of this 
I could not be quite certain. 

On a sudden, and accidentally, for there could 
not possibly have been any design in the matter, 
Aaron Reklam raised his eyes from the table betore 
him, and fixed them onthe skylightabove. Then | 
became conscious that he had perceived my pres- 
ence. Probably, my figure, seen with the moonlight 
behind me, presented a dark object, that was only 
to be explained by the fact that some one was 
looking down upon him and observing his proceed- 
ings; or it might be that he had detected me by 
the light of my cigar. For a moment it seemed to 
me there gleamed upon me the strange glare of his 
prominent scintillating green eyes. Then all was 
darkness. He had turned off the gas. I could see 
nothing more. In some trepidation, I retreated to 
my bedchamber. 

I slept very ill that night, I remember; not 
merely because of the oppressive heat of the 
weather, and the lack of freshness in the air, but I 
was greatly disturbed in mind. Moreover, my fore- 
head burned, my heart beat distressingly ; I was in 
a state of feverish restlessness. When sleep at last 
came to me, my dreams were terrible. I underwent 
an agonizing nightmare —the Brothers Reklain 
haunted me. I could never lose sight of their 
pallid faces. In all kinds of strange situations, their 
gleaming, menacing eyes seemed to follow me and 
find me out, to scorch me up and pierce me through 
and through, to bring to bear upon me all kinds of 
pangs and tortures. I became convinced that they 
were bent upon my destruction, now by this 
meaius, now by that. Their only hesitation was as 
to the kind of death they should inflict upon me. 
They were at a loss to decide upon one sufficiently 
painful. At length, as I thought, they had resolved 
upon my assassination by a varied system of in- 
tense and horrible cruelty, to be gradually applied, 
with a view to my greater suffering. 

I awoke in a dreadful panic. It seemed to me 
that a rope circled my neck, and that my landlords 
by slow degrees were tightening it more and more. 
I experienced an agonizing sense of suffocation. In 
my alarm, I know, I leaped from my bed, and stood 
for a moment owaying to and fro upon the floor like 
a drunken man. at had happened? I asked 
myself. Something dreadful, I knew. 


here was a crimson light throbbing and 
fliekering in the The air was thick with 
smoke, and the stifling fumes of some drug or spirit 


of extraordinary pungency. I could hear, too, wild 
cries in the street without, loud knocking at the 
outer door of the house, and the roaring, crackling 





ceive that I could only hope to escape with my 
life—if even that was still possible. I at once 
abandoned all thought of rescuing aught else from 
the flames. 
panic, with a sigh of deep anguish I turned my back 
upon all my household treasures and possessions, 
One glance of farewell, and then I hurried from 
them to the door of my front room, leading to the 
staircase. 

It was locked on the outside. So also were the 
two other doors that permitted egress from my 
apartments. The possibility of my escape had been 
foreseen and provided against. 1 was a prisoner, 
and the fire was drawing every moment nearer and 
nearer to me. Already the smoke was so dense, 
blinding, and stupefying, that I was crouching on 
my knees, to avoid it as much as possible. 

Much valuable time I wasted in laboring to prise 
the locks of my doors, and in convincing myself 
that they had really been made secure against me 
from without. Then, with desperate violence, and 
with all the strength I could muster, I dashed a 
heavy chair against the door of the front room. 


The paneling was completely smashed, and 


through the opening thus made a thick volume of 


poisonous smoke poured into the room. But still 
the lock held fast, and still my escape was pre- 
vented, even had the staircase without remained 
passable, which seemed most doubttul, for already 
it was burning furiously. 

The window was now my sole chance. I looked 
out. There was a sea of upturned faces—orange- 
hued, from the reflection of the flames. The police 
had driven back the crowd, so as to form a semi- 
circle of spectators, with sufficient space in front for 
the fire-engines to be worked freely. The roadway 
was flooded with water, which mirrored brightly 
the red sky and the leaping fire. Every neighbor- 
ing window was crowded with scared lookers-on. 
It was a strange and most exciting scene. The up- 
roar when the dense throng below caught sight of 
me at the window was indeed alarming. I was 
cheered and applauded, as though I had been a 
yopular candidate for election upon the hustings. 
3ut above all these cries I could plainly hear the 
mechanical pulsing sound of the engines in full 
work —the rush and gurgle, the hiss aud splash, of 
falling water—and the screaming of the flames, 
which seemed to issue chiefly from the floors above 
me, and from the built-out shop at the back of the 
house. 

Trembling all over, I stepped from the window- 
sill on to the projecting cornice of the shop-front 
below. I then let myself down geadually, and after 
clinging to the ledge for a moment, dropped several 
feet on to the pavement. I was saved from falling by 
the sturdy aris of a policeman. I was half suffo- 
cated, and my eyes smarted terribyy; my hands 
were torn and bleeding, and both ankles seemed 
badly sprained ; otherwise, I was uninjured. 

In right, I suppose, of my narrow escape, and my 
lawful interest in the catastrophe, I was permitted 


to remain near the fire engines and to watch the | 


progress of the conflagration. I was not conscious 
for some time that my dress was most incomplete, 
and that I was up to my insteps in water. 

Suddenly I found Aaron Reklam close beside 
me. He started back when he observed me—not 
merely with surprise, but also, as I judged, with 
alarm and aversion. He was in a state of extreme 
agitation. 

“T never dressed so quickly in my life,’’ he said, 
in a tremulous voice, and he rubbed his hands 
together nervously. He was bareheaded—I could 
note by the light of the flames his partial baldness ; 
but his attire was complete in other respects, even 
to the neat adjustment of his shirt-collar and necker- 
chief. [ could not doubt that he had never un- 
dressed at all. 

He turned his gleaming eyes full upon me: his 
gaze seemed tome more baneful and maleticent than 
ever. For a moment | almost dreaded personal 
violence at his hands. 

‘You've had a narrow escape,” he said. 

“ Very narrow.’ He looked as though he grudged 
me my life most bitterly. 

“Tt was an accident; though it broke out in two 
or three places at once. I can't think how it 
happened.’ And again he glared at me. ‘ You 
can’t, either, I suppose ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘T cannot tell,”’ I said faintly. 

«Tt will be the ruin of me—of the firm—the com- 
plete ruin.” 

** You're not insured?” 

“Yes, we’re insured, but not for the full amount 
—not nearly —only for a trifle.” 

“And your brother—Mr. Nathan—is he safe ?”’ 

“He was, a moment ago. But he went back; I 
told him there was plenty of time to save some 
documents of value.”’ 

‘* And he’s not been seen since 

‘*No, not since. But it was only a moment ago. 
He’s all right. Nathan knows what he's about?” 

The horrid truth then burst upon me. The place 
had been set on fire for the sake of the insurance 
money, and I had been decoyed to be a lodger and 
destroyed, in order to give a color to the proceeding. 
While this passed through my mind, Nathan Reklam 
made his appearance at the open private door. 
With a wild cry, Aaron rushed towards him, and 
shut the door. He wished to be sole beneficiary. 
The confusion was so great that few took heed 
of the brothers. Thick clouds of dust now mingled 
with the smoke. The crowd was driven further 
back by some yards. Even the firemen were forced 
to retreat. 

The outer wall of the house had fallen. 

Iremember nothing more. I was found, as I after- 
wards learnt, stretched senseless upon the wet 
roadway, and was carried, upon the shoulders of 
friendly bystanders, to aneighboring tavern. There 
I remained some days in an alarming condition 
of exhaustion and delirium. 

The Brothers Reklam were not again seen alive. 
It was generally agreed that they had both perished 
in the fire of their own contriving—retribution had 
overtaken them in a terrible way, No trace of them 
was ever discovered in the ruins of the building. 
Nor were any relics found of the treasures that had 
once filled their premises to overflowing. My own 
belief was, and is, that these had been carefully and 
stealthily removed before the fire broke out. 

Brief paragraphs in the newspapers were devoted 
to the “Serious Conflagration in Soho—Two Lives, 
Lost.”’ Nothing was ever said publicly, however, 
as to the suspicious nature of the occurrence. 

At a later date, I was enabled to ascertain that 
Messrs. Reklam’s house and its contents had been 
insured to avery large amount. Of the early history 


9”) 


of the brothers, I could learn nothing. The firemen | i 
| two feet in depth, which I desired to cross. 


made no secret of their opinion that the fire was the 
result of Gesign. The flames, they said, had been 
seen to burst forth simultaneously from three distinct 
— of the house. Something also they did not 

esitate to allege as to the employment of naphtha 
or turpentine to quicken the action of the fire. And 
they congratulated me, as J congratulated myself, 
upon my almost miraculous escape. 





Yet it was, even in that moment of 


The house of Messrs. Rek- | 


| Puss-in-boots appearance, 





| 


| kindred with the departed Reklams. 








No relatives or representatives of the brothers 
ever appeared to claim the amount of the insurance 
money. No one, indeed, even ventured to own 
I have often 
been told that | knew more about them than any 
body else. Well, I did not know much; but 
certainly, to my thinking, I knew enough. 

Had any claim been made upon the policies, | was 
informed that the oftices were fully prepared to re 
sist it, simply on the ground of fraud, and of this, 
as in too many cases, there was held to be very 
sufficient evidence. I have exhausted, however, ull 
my information on the subject. 


ABORIGINALS OF NEW MEXICO. 


A CORRESPONDENT writing from New Mexico 
A says: Passing a few miserable villages, ina 
few days we arrived at Santa I°é, the capital of the 
Territory, where we civilized for several days. It 
is a purely Mexican town; the few whites sprinkled 
among the population exercising little or no in- 
fluence upon the social habits of the former; but 
on the contrary, almost entirely conforming to their 
customs. Everybody, even the Governor, lived in 
the dirty-looking adobe buildings; the whites either 
married or “friz to’’ the dark-eyed seiioritas, and 
everything had settled down into much the same 
stolid, careless condition that they had with the 
crowd whom Noah surprised with such a copious 
shower-bath, some four thousand years since. 

On Sunday everybody went to mass in the morn- 
ing, and to cock-fights, horse-races, or free-and- 
easy fandagoes in the evening; and ‘ wondered 
curious” at any one who thought there was any- 
thing wrong in such an anomaly. During the week 
the dignified little burvos—their sole means of com- 
munication with the outside world—miglht be seen 
plodding their patient way into the town, laden 
with bundles of wood, gathered from the surround- 
ing country, and which, I suppose, must have been 
exchanged for exceedingly bad whisky, for that 
was apparently the only other article of commerce 
to be found in the burg. It is a perfect lazy man’s 
paradise, and I have often wished that I had settled 
there permanently. 

Here we reorganized, dropping from our ranks a 
lot of whisky-bloats and bummers, thereby reducing 
our fighting force to seventeen men, who were de- 
termined to see the Land of Promise, or sleep the 
sleep of the just. We then traveled on for several 
miles, when we came to the Rio Grande, down 
whose banks we passed to Albuquerque, a little 
town which is a twin sister to Santa Fé, and he- 
yond which is an unbroken wild to Prescott, Ari- 
zona. Our route from this place was intended to 
be through Campbell’s Pass, in the Rocky chain, 
to Fort Wingate; thence by way of the Little Col- 
orado and San Francisco Mountains to Prescott. 

We now found ourselves traveling through a tract 
ot country occupied by those curious people the 
Aztecs. They are so different from any other In- 
dians I have ever seen, that perhaps a little more 
than a passing notice of them may not be out of place 
here. They are supposed to be, as is well known, 
the descendants of those invading armies of Aztecs, 
Toltecs, etc., that overran this country at several 
successive intervals in ages past, and finally subju- 
gated it and married native women, from which 
cross the present inhabitants are thought to have 
sprung. ‘The men are rather handsome than other- 
wise, but the women incline to corpulent, good- 
natvved proportions. They are rather lighter in 
color than any pure-blood Indianleversaw, They 
dress in a kind of half-Indian, half English manner, 
making the most of their clothing themselves. One 
clan of them had a very peculiar fashion among 
the females of wrapping the lower limbs below the 
knee with folds ot cloth, which, while preserving 
the natural contour of the lmb, are at least six 
inches in diameter, giving them a very comical, 
Ido not know whether” 
our belles would be willing to exchange a chignon or 
bustle for this ** dark art “as a means of adornment, 
or not, but Lam certain they would envy the mag 
niticent lustrous raven tresses which sume of these 
women possess, and of which they seem to he very 
prond. They wear them loosely floating over then 
shoulders, and take excellent care of them. 

They are as far advanced in civilization here as 
Cortez found them to be in Old Mexico ; living in 
comparatively well-built houses, cultivating the 
soil, rearing stock and sustaining close social and 
marital relations. One of their little villages, I re- 
member, was built entirely of stone: all the houses 
two, and many of them three, stories in height. The 
lower story was invariably unoccupied; being re- 
served for the protection of their flocks in case of 
an attack from their hereditary enemies, the Neva- 
joes and Apaches. The lower story had no means 
of communication with the upper ones; the en- 
trance to these being eflected by means of a ladder, 
which could be drawn up in case of any danger. 
By this means they were enabled to convert their 
houses into genuine little fortresses, for deveusive 
purposes. The windows were formed by solid 
plates of mica, taken from the neighboring moun- 
tains, and which, sparkling in the sunshine, gave 
their dwellings a very unique appearance. Loop- 
holes were also provided through which they could 
fire upon any attacking foe. Their arms, like most 
of the Indians of these parts, consist of an old-fash- 
ioned, muzzle-loading rifle, supplemented by a 
heavy bow and arrows, with an occasional pistol. 
With these they have mainta‘ned sturdily their po- 
sition for a long time against overwhelming odds in 
numbers of Navajoes end Apaches. 

Their religion is a simple and confiding faith 
in the appearance of a great King or Savior 
Montezuma-—who they believe will appear at some 
future time to lead his chosen people to great spirit- 
ual and temporal honors. He will come, so they 
believe, just as the rising sun darts his first rays 
from the far East, and will be mounted on a 
white horse of incredible speed. And, with a faith 
that should put to the blush that of many Christians, 
each night a solitary guard is mounted, which duty 
it 1s to watch for the first gray tokens of the 
dawning and sound a warning should Montezuma 
be discovered approaching, so that he shall not find 
his people asleep. Apart from this belief—which 
seems to be astrange commingling of, perhaps, old 
Jesuits, teachings and their own traditions«they 
have a deep reverence for the Sun, and hail his 
appearance each morning with renewed delight, 
as treeing them from the dangers ot another ever- 
treacherous night. Fire, as the earthly represent- 
ative of the Sun, seems also to be the object of 
a kind of familiar reverence. 

They are habitually gentle, polite and brave : 
in short, are as totally different from their savage 
neighbors as day is from night. lL remember once 
while passing throngh their country, that I hap- 
poned to be alone, and came to a little stream “— 

s 
water was icy cold, and I was standing on the brink 
dreading to wade over, when an old Aztec came 
up, took in the situation at a glance, and with 
an amused ‘‘Ugh!’’ picked me up in his arms 
like an infant and quietly deposited me upon 
the further shore. I offered him as a reward for 
his kindness a small fractional currency note, but 
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he had no idea of the value we heathens place upon | 
these frail ‘‘ equivalants,’’ and politely declined 
Seeing that I really wished to make him a present, 
he intimated that a piece of * tobac’’ would be 
acceptab‘'e to his palate; and | believe this the 
only time my life when I regretted not using the 
weed. I conveyed my antipathy to his taste in 
somewhat extravagant pantomine, and he bent 
upon me a mild, pitying glance, such as a tender- 
hearted missionary is supposed to bestow upon 
a benighted heathen, and passed us. 

As an instance of their attachment to relatives | 
may be given the following little incidents: 

We encamped one evening near one of their 
villages, and, us it chanced, had chosen our location 
not far froma spot where was buried the wife of one 
of the villagers. We kept a guard mounted during 
the night, who reported that directly after nightfall 
a solitary Indian came to the little mound of stones 
with which the grave was covered, and remained 
the whole night through, keeping a lone vigil over 
the grave of his lost wife. In the morning he came 
to our campfire and warmed himself, but refused 
all offers of food or drink, seeming perfectly ab- 
sorbed by the intensity of his grief. 

Their respect for the name of Montezuma is very 
great, and they cannot bear any slighting allusions 
to him. One night, while we were encamped within 
the confines of Campbell's Pass, a couple of Aztecs, 
who had been out on a scout against the Navajoes, 
came and encamped with us for the protection our 
party afforded them. The conversation naturally 
turned upon this strange, half-civilized race, and 
their customs and beliet, when several of the party 
grew witty over the expected coming of Monte- 
zuma, and indulged in several far-fetched jokes on 
the subject. Our visitors were not slow in finding out 
that he whom they worshiped was being spoken 
lightly and jestingly of, and their countenance 
showed plainly how much they felt the coarse sar- 
casm. Seeing this, I turned to them, and addressing 
them in a manner which assured them that I re- 
spected their religion, I asked, in Spanish, ‘*So vou 
worship Montezuma,do you?” The pleased, gratified 
“ Si, sevior,”’ which sprang to both of their lips at, 
once showed how deep-rooted was their affection for 
their hero-god. I was at once installed as their 
especial friend, and during their stay with us was 
the recipient of every little favor aud mark of 
esteem that it was in their power to exhibit, they 
even making their rude couches as near as possible 
to where I cast my blankets on the ground for my 
night’s repose. I had touched the key to the in- 
nermost recesses of their hearts—-] had spoken 
kindly of Montezuma. 


MARSHAL BAZAINE. 


MN,MHE Russians have a tradition concerning the 

birth of Francois Achille Bazaine, to the effect 
that Napoleon 1. authorized four French officers 
to enter the service of Alexander I., for duty under 
the Institute of ** Ways and Roads.’ One of these, 
named Bazaine, discovered a young babe on his 
doorstep in the year I8I11, which he adopted into 
his family ; and on his return to France placed the 
boy in the charge of suitable preceptors, to be pre- 
pared for military life. Francois failed to enter the 
Ecole-Potylechnique, and enlisted in the 37th 
Regiment of the Line as a private. In 1831 he was 
sent to Africa, the great traming-field of French 
officers, and speedily won promotion, the distinction 
of Legion of Honor being conferred upon him four 
years later. He was captain of the battalion loaned 
by Louis Vhilippe to Queen Christina to fight the 
Carlists, and for three or four years was constantly 
engaging the enemy on Spanish soil. During the 
war with Russia, in 1854, he greatly distinguished 
himself, and at its close was made General of 
Division. In 1859 his division captured the ceme- 
tery at Solferino. 

In 1862 Napoleon ILL. placed him second in com- 
mand of the French troops sent to Mexico to sup- 
pert the unfortunate Maximilian, Marshal Forey 
yeing the chief. He succeeded the tatter before 
withdrawing from American soil, en! received va- 
rious honors on his return to France, the baton 
of a Marshal being presented him in 1864. On 
the 13th of August, 18/0, he was given the supreme 
command of the French army, then harassed by 
the Vrussians. From that day to the 26th he 
strove by turns to break through the cnemy’s lines, 
then investing Metz, and to conquer the force of 
Prince Frederick Charles in stubborn battle. It 
was in attempiins to rescue him that the army 
under MacMahon and the Emperor was so disas- 
trously overthrown »t Sedan. Napoleon surren- 
dered to the Prussian King. MacMahon was laid up 
with wounds, and Bazaine, with his troops, was 
Virtually imprisoned in Metz. In the face of tue 
‘starving out’ strategy adopted by the Prussians, 
Bazaine held out until late in Oct.-be:, when he 
surrendered the jast of the grand armies. On the 
restoration of peace he wa. arrested, and alter a 
lengthy tial in the Pacace of the Trianon was sen- 
tenced to death. His brother-Marshal, the Presi- 
dent, commuted the punishment to twenty years’ 
‘‘seoluaion’”’? on the Island of Sainte-Marguerite, 
whence he recently escaped through the assistance 
of his wife. We publish both their portraits in this 
issue. 














CUSTER’S EXPEDITION, 


INDIAN SCENES IN THE WEST. 


2 recent disturbances between the Indians 
and whites of the Rocky Mountain country are 
exciting the fears of the frontier settlers. Custer’s 
expedition to the Black Hills created a profound 
sensation among the savages. They do not know 
what it means. They fear the cannon of the pale- 
faces. The journey was made on the Reservation 
which was set apart by the Government for the 
exclusive use and occupancy of the Indians, with 
the understanding that no military companies were 
to intrude—and in cas* of civil expeditious, con- 
sent was to be first obtained of the Indians, accord- 
ing to the specifications of the treaty. Sherman has 
given orders to burn wll the wagons of private ex 
peditions fitting out for that country. But, if the 
Government annuls the treaty, he will protect all 
who go thither. We give illustrations of Comanches 
and Arapahoes holding a c -uncil of war; of a scout 
surrounded by a party of Arapahves; and of a 
band of Cheyennes going to their Reservation. 





LOOKOUT PEAK, BLACK HILLS. 
J AST week we gave sketches of interesting po‘uts 
34 in that singular country around Sherman, on 
the Union Pacitic Rulroad, known as the Black 
Hills. It is a high, broken region, with timber and 
frequent watercourses. In the valleys the grazing 
is good, but for everything save this, or bunt- 
ing, the revion is not inviting, except for geologists 
and reckless miners. We publish a picture of 


** Lookout Peak’ wh.ch commands a wide view of 
the surroundiug wilderness. 


E 


FRANK LESLI 


’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


| meeting was held in this city, which was composed 
| of Eastern, Western and Southern capitalists, and, 
in which there was great unanimity in the project. 
Whether the meeting was composed entirely of 
| Grangers or not cannot be stated, so quiet was the 
matter kept. Indeed, it was not until a late hour 
| last evening that the reporter learned that the 
gathering here had actually taken place. ‘ There 
is abundant capital and all the influence neces- 
sary,’’ the movers say, “to make the scheme 


GOBLET 
PRESENTED BY THE WEST BALTIMORE 
SCHUETZEN SOCIETY, 

MONG the many shooting prizes presented at 
t'e recent International Schuetzen Festival 
held in Baltimore, Md., a goblet, which we illustrate, 
was given to the International Schuetzen Bund by 
the West Baltimore Schuetzen Society. It was 


manufactured by Mr. F. A. Greeshoff, a Baltimore | * Pts ile Se gn F. Md 
gold and silversmith. It is fourteen inches high and | ® S¥ecess, and - — = . ~ a. ck pad 
The cover is ornamented with a | Proposed to make a throngh double-tra 


lined with gold. oe 
stag’s head, and on either side are shields, on one } ee : vibes , ap teas yt 
of which is represented a target with two rifles | however, 2 it = the pte A = p aay od 
crossed, and on the other a suitable inscription in | 2@¢tions the projectors at 2 hor q 2 , ton 
German, to which is to be added the name of the | #¢complish their purpose. Whether the Bos co 
fortunate winner. It is richly ornamented with scheme has anything to do with this eens yet e 
branches of oak, and the leaves and acorns are del- learned, but it - ma Lig tA ee 
icately traced. The goblet was filled with fifty new , + gga partic . ‘th n ‘bie ng og 
trade dollars when presented. ately, and it is given out that the object is to im- 

, I vestigate into the feasibility of the matter. The 
gentlemen now here will remain several days, and 
will probably hold another meeting to-day, at 
which a delegation expected from the Pacific Coast 
may be present. It is noticeable that several of 
the Eastern railroad kings are in Chicago. 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It is not proposed, 


WILLIAM BLACK, THE NOVELIST, 

MMNUIS young and distinguished writer is a native 

of Glasgow, Scotland, and the son of a lawyer. 
He began his literary career as a writer on the 
staff ot the London Morning Star, under the man- 
agement of Justin McCarthy, a warm friend of 
America and its Government. Mr. Black's con- 
tributions were able, but not very vigorous for 
a political writer. He was next employed on the 
News, where he is now sub-editor. He married at 
twenty-one, but when he was only twenty-four 
years old his wife and child died. In his grief and 
seclusion he began to write novels, which have 
made him famous. ‘The Daughter of Heth” 
ranked him with the great novelists of the day. 
His recent novel, ‘‘ A Princess of Thule,’ created 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Microscoric EXAMINATIONS OF AlR.—Mr. Cunningham, 
of Calcutta, has published a work of great importance, 
detailing the results of laborious experiments made by 
himself regarding the dust contained in the atmosphere 
in the vicinity of that city. Among other things, he 
states that distinct infusorial animalcules, their gerins or 
ova, are almost entirely absent from atmospheric dust 
Distinct bacteria can hardly ever be detected, but fine 
molecules of uncertain nature are almost always present. 
Bacteria are frequently to be found in the air, derived 





much comment in England and this country. from sewers Spores and other vegetable cells are con 
In this book his genius reached a high stage of d : “na 
development. He i odest about his literary suc- stantly present in atmospheric dust, The majority 

clopment. ie 1s modest ab % ag, of them are living and capable of growth. No con 


cesses, a charming talker, and about thirty years 


: : : nection can be traced between the numbers of bacteria, 
old. We give his portrait. Sees SRL 


spores and the occurrence of diarrhea, dysentery, 
cholera, ague, or dengue. The amount of inorganic and 
amorphous particles and other d’bris directly depend 
upon moisture and wind velocity. The amount of 
spores end vegetable cells appears to be independent 
of wind and moisture. The dust examined by Mr. 
Cunningham was collected by a special aereoscope, and 
was not scraped from horizontal quiescent surfaces, as by 
Ehrenberg’s method. 


eue., 


THE AGASSIZ MEMORIAL MEDAL. 
FINE specimen of metal-work was recently 
finished at the Philadelphia Mint, under the 
direction of ex-Governor Pollock, Superintendent, 
and Engraver Barber, in honor of tle late Professor 
Agassiz. It is a bronze medal, a little more than one 
and three-quarter inches in diameter, having on 
its obverse a magnificently executed likeness of 
the great scientist and his name, and on the reverse, 
the motto, ‘* Zerra Marique Ductor Indigatione 
Nature” (** Leader in the close investigation of 


DANGERS OF NitrO-GLYCERINE.—Nitro-glycerine is a 
thick, colorless oil, and appears to be as harmless, to 
look at, as lard oil or petroleum, Not long since, in 
Jersey City, a gentleman and lady were taking & moon 
light stroll on the heights, in the vicinity of one of the 





° 9 } shafts YJ ow Delaware ¢ ackawi a Rail- 
nature on land and in the sea "’), around a wreath of | — Rad ‘~ — Lasagy ne i _— sco 8 
ri ~~ 7 a F el, » q SI ul y ) ) 3 
laurel, within which are the dates of his birth and | ne  anall tin. tube. picked gencggtpine: 
death, a student's lamp burning, inverted torches, | &'"™ Ss ee > oe 
2 slapped it from one hand to the other, when a ter- 


and crossed branc.ies of cypress. ‘The medal is one 
of the Mint series, and, as a memorial, is invaluable 
and beautiful. We give an illustration of it in this 
Issue. 


rilic explosion ensued. His eyes were destroyed, his 
flesh lacerated, his limbs broken, while his lady com- 
panion dreadfully injured. It was a discarded 
nitro-glycerine tube, such as are used in blasting, and is 
supposed to have been thrown away by workmen at the 
tunnel shaft. In Parker City, Pas, recently, a young 
man was carting six cans of nitro-glycerine overa rough 





was 


HOW SOME PEOPLE LIVE. 


EW persons can realize the poverty and suffer- | Toad in a wagon, when, from some cause, which will 

1 ing which exist among the poor of the large | never be explained, it exploded. The man, horse 
cities. Those who were once respectable drink | #24 cart were literally blown to pieces. ~The man’s 
} head and part of his breast were found three hun 


and lose their places until they become outcasts or 
beggars. Many are too lazy to work, if they could 
get it to do. But these people marry and have 
children the sam» as if they were 1 illionaires. The 
little ones must be fed. Frequently they are sent 
in the streets to sell matches or beg. The poorest 
food is bought because the price is the cheapest. 
But really a hall-starved person should have a 
better dict than one who lives in a warm, comfort- 
able house. In the large cities there are places 
where second-hand food is sold ~ that is, the table- 
scraps of the hotels are bought and sold to the 
poor for a low sum. ur illustration represents one 
of these second-hand eating-suloons, on Alaska 
Street, in Philadelphia. 


dred feet distant, having been blown over the tops of 
the Ifghest trees Fragments of his limbs were scat 
tered in different directions, and his right hand 
found half a mile from the spot. Even the horse’s shoes 
were torn from his feet 


was 


AN INDIAN MEpiICINE SprinG.—-Among the medicine 
productions of California, none have within a short space 
of time attained such an enviable reputation as ber min 
eral waters. Of course it is often the that the 
springs become familiar to the public through some ac- 
cidental cause, resulting from the play of the imagina 
tion rather than the medicinal eflects of the water, but 
it still must be conceded that many of the springs are 
great reconstructionists. A spring that has lately sprang 
to a high position in public opinion is the Agua Vite, 
the old Indian spring of Little Lake, Mendocino County. 
It has been long known for its healing qualities ; but, 
on account of the cost of transportation and diflicuity in 
getting it to market, no measures have ever been taken 
to introduce it. These difliculties have not yet been en 
tirely overcome, yet H. L. Morton, the proprietor of the 
spring, has determined to ship its waters hither, and 
have a practical test of its efficacy with a view to the 
expansion of the enterprise. Av analysis of the water 
of this spring, made by L. Lanzweert, a distinguished al 
chemist, gives the following result : Chloride of sodium, 
62; borate of soda, 11.76 ; carbonate of lime, 7.20 ; car 
bonate of iron, 2.08 ; silica alumina, 6.24 ; free boracic 
acid, 10; grains of solid matter to the gallon, 99.28. 
The water is very palatable. 


A FRENCHMAN ON GRANT. 


LATE number of the Revue des Dene Mondes 
Lt contains an article on Charles Sumner, from 
the pen of M. Auguste Laugel. The article 
contains the following account of a visit by the 
writer to General Grant’s headquarters: ‘* General 
Grant is a cold and silent man; he had given me a 
tent at his headquarters, but during my short stay 
I saw him only at the dinner, which was as short 
as frugal. Hardly a word was uttered before him; 
[ remember that one day an officer of his staff spoke 
of an attack prepared at the mouth of a river, 
and said that the bar at low tide was sixteen feet 
deep. Grant lifted up his head, ‘ Fighteen feet!’ 
cried he, and nothing more was said. When I was 
ready to leave, I gave:notice the day before, as 
was the rule; that day, after dinner, the General, 
who usually went back to his tent, did me the 
honor to ask me to take a short walk with him. It 
was near evening, in January. ‘You brought me 
a letter from Sumner,’ said he to me; ‘I take no 
part in politics, yet some of the papers say that I 
belong to the Democratic Party. You can say to 
Sumner that Iam, above all, the servant of the 
Union and of the Government: as to Ins friends, 
and especially himself, | esteem them sincerely. 
He does his work well in the Senate; 1 do mine, as 
well as I can, here, and very soon, I hope, we shall 
enter Richmond.’ The Democratic Party was 


Ick IN Paris.—A few years ago the use of ice was 
hardly known in Paris, but now the Parisians are ina 
fuir way to emulate even New Yorkers as to this article 
of consumption. There are in the French capital about 
twenty or twenty-five caf’s called of the “ first order.” 
These use each about 200 pounds of ice every day. The 
sevond-rate caf's, to the number 
three hundred, take about 1,000 pounds, and the smuailer 
fry of these es/ablissements use 400 pounds of ice. In 
adding to that consumption the quantity of ice taken by 
the restaurants and private houses, the figure of 800,000 
pounds represents very nearly the whole daily con- 
sumption of ice in Paris. Some few cafis manufacture 
their own article, through special apparatuses, and a 
small amount of ice isdrawn from Switzerland. But the 






then building great hopes upon Grant, and were latgent B, gran ay from Sweden, Denmark, and 
thinking of opposing him some day to Lincoln, | SSPCoh'y ton chap Pat ase PM ee be —- — 
These few words, uttered by him with the greatest schooners laden with ice land at Abbeville, Dieppe, 


or Havre, whence their cargo ts shipped by rail to Paris. 
Only a few of these vessels go up the Seine to the very 
quays of Paris, because the river is too circuitous, and 


simplicity, touched me more than they surprised me. 
I was confounded to receive such a mark of conti- 
dence from a man so chary of his words. At first 





| 
| cold, with a sort of timidity contracted in the soli- a begins gene ne hay — = pe Rene 
tudes of the West, austere in his life, in his dregs, | STUNG) Capi, lndependently oF ne any on ges 
under which the masted schooners would have to pass, 


the indefatigable, the impassible Grant had been 
impressed, in my mind, with all the signs of com- 
mand—as a living, tenacious, and inexorable will : 
one of those men with neither weakness nor bias; 
who are made to end a civil war, too deeply im- 
bued with the principles of their race to think of 
ending it in any other way than for the benetit of 
law.’ 


especially up the river between Rouen and Paris. 


LEARNED JAVA Birps.—The Baltimore American gives 
the following account of a troupe of trained Java spar 
rows and paroquets now exhibiting in the streets of that 
city: “ When a suitable place is found, a circular table 
is opened and the birds are all turned loose upon it; 
they manifest no fear at the crowd, and do not offer to 
escape. The performance consists of ringing bells, trin 
diing small wheelbarrows, slackwire walking, — firing 
off pistols, dancing, swinging each other in small swings, 
an excellent imitation of a trapeze performance, and 
a number of other equally interesting tricks. The 
most wonderful part of the performance, however, is 
done by a,paroquet. This bird walks to the centre of 
the table, and, after bowing to the crowd, seats himself 
ina small chair neara bell. To the clapper of the bell 
there is attached a small cord, and any one in the crowd 
is allowed to ask the bird to strike any number of times 
upon the bell. If asked to strike ten times, he leaves 
the chair, scizes the bell-rope and pulis it ten times, 
after which he bows and returns to his seat. This was 
repeated a great many times, and with one exception, 
the bird made no mistake, The bird will strike twenty 
seven times, but after that be refuses ; and his owner 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 

POR several months (says the Chicago Jnter 

Ocean’ there has been a scheme working 
which, until within a short time, has been brought 
to noihing at all tangible. There have been over- 
tures to Eastern and Pacific Coast capitalists, but, 
as has been stated, nothing has come in the shape 
of results until recently. Within a few days, how- 
ever, there have been developments that will 
warrant making the matter public. Since the 
adjournment of Congress, and for some little time 
before, a movement has been on foot for a Gran- 
gers’ railway from ‘** East to West.’’ The agitators 
have been working hard, but in a quiet way, until 
now they think they * have a case.” Yesterday a 
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states that he has worked nearly a year to get this bird 
to strike up to thirty ; but it appears that his memory 
gives out at that point, and it is unable to count further, 
A collection is, of course, taken up after each exhibi- 
tion.”’ 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
Ben But_er is worth $250,000 
Tux Icelanders are emigrating to Alaska 
Qué&EN IsaBELLa is to be sued by her Paris butcher. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG'S 


woman 
BisMAKCK Was presented a shirt of mail, and he wore it 
when he was shot at. 


last wife is a good-looking Irish. 


A Laby barber has been driven out of Dubuque by the 
married ladies of that place. 


Mr. Mor ey, the historian, has been the guest of the 
Queen of Holland at the Hague. 


WituiaM B. Astor will leave the world $70,000,000 
when he dies, if he has no accidents, 


FRANK Movu.ton has been offered by some Maine 


speculators $1,000 to lecture for five nights, 

Lord EpGarton has paid $525,000 for two estates 
containing about 650 acres in Cheshire, England. 

Ir is said that the French government has no thought 
of demanding the extradition of Marshal Bazaine., 
Piltsburg 

Boston 


‘PRESIDENT’? HArTRANFT sounds well. 
Commercial, Well, if it has a Ring about it 
Post. 

Mrs. Titton and Mrs. Ovinetoy, of Brooklyn, have 
been camping out at Lake Wauramaug, near Bridgeport, 





Conn, 

Tuk English papers say that “ 
Francisco, has left’? property 
purposes, 


Mr 


for 


James Lick, of San 
various benevolent 


Miss Smitey, the Quaker revivalist, holds daily prayer 
meetings at Saratoga. She owns little in 
the village. 


a collage 

Miss Mitcne.., Professor of Astronomy in Vassar 
College, proposes to lecture on the ‘Geography of tho 
Celestial Spheres.”’ 

Mrs. Repecca HARDING DAVIS, an editorial writer of 
the New York Tribune, is gathering materials for a new 
novel in North Carolina. 

SamvurEL Bow es, editor of the Springfleld Republican, 
was in Paris the other day, with a large party of per 
sonal ‘ricnds from Springtield. 

Two EnNGuisu ladies were suspected of complicity in Ba 
zaine’s escape, and the gendarmes have ingeniwusly in 
sulted every English lady in France. 

N. C 
thirty, 


Mrs. StonewaLL Jackson lives in Charlotte, 
She is quite young, between twenty-five and 
of medium height and pleasing manners 


Epitors in Constantinople are having a hard time. 
The Government has suspended most of the newspapers 
for telling the truth and publishing the news, 


Tuk Rev. T. A. Goodwin, author of “The Mode of 





of two hundred or | 


is to be tried before a Methodist 


resurrection of the material 


Man’s Immortality,” 
tribunal for doubting the 
body. 

BELGIAN have presented a sum of 
$10,000 to the children of the late M. Mucseler, who in- 


coal operators 





vented the salety-lamp used in the coal mines in 
Belgium. 
Grack Greenwoop denies that she had said Mr 


Beecher had too many nightkeys. And Moulton says 
that George Alfred Townsend lied in his report of his 
interview with lim, 


James T Fie.bs has added the following subjects to 


} his list of lectures for the coming season Keats avd 
Shelley De Quincey, the English Opium Eater,” 
* Longteliow,” and * Wordsworth, 


Beecuer has engaged to deliver a series of lectures 
They will be delivered in October and November, and 
are so arranged that he will be in Brooklyn every Friday 


evening and over Sunday, after the second week of 
} October.”’ 
Sin Cuarces Ditke, the English ‘ swell’ Radical, 


is losing health. He and his wife were cut by society on 
} account of his extreme views, and the Conservative tack 
on which Sir Charles is now sailing is said to be his 
wife’s work. 

Murat Hacsteap, editor of the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, has written some tine letters from Iceland, but that 
is no reason Why he should quote Byron, as saying: 


“Roll on thou dark and beautiful blue ocean, roll ; 


Ten thousand waves sweep over thee in vain.” 
Don Piatt, a Tilton man, says: “Our mutual 
friend, Mr. Frank Moulton, committed a foolish act 


when he bearded the Beecherites in their sanctified den. 
Let Frank be patient and stand aside He will have 
the satisfaction of seeing Plymouth Church drop to 


pieces.’ 


last 
month : “The Americans were tn force at Shakespeare's 
house and grave. The English were few. No French 
no Dutch, no Italians, and few Germans. Nearly alj 
Yankees— keen, sharp, cultured, generous and gratefui,’, 


SreakinG of Bazaine's wife, who helped him to 
cape, the Paris Register says : “Such devotedness and 
heroism will not only serve to elevate still higher, if 
possible, the character of her sex, but will shed some 
thing of romance around one of the most pitiable and 


CoLoNEL Forney writes of his visit to Stratford 


es 





humiliating episodes of French history. 

Tut Grand Duke of Saxe Coburg has bestowed the 
* Order of Merit for Art and Science’ on Nilsson, and 
also the “Order of the Coburg House ° (Knight of the 


ba 


Mr. Arthur Subltivan, the English 
Jjoth have been stay ine at Coburg, guests of 


Second Class) on 


composer 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh 


The Rochester Democrat Ve: © FRANK Lesiie’s 
Pictorial has a tine double breasted picture of Theodore 
| and Elizabeth as they used to be before the wolt entered 
the fold It makes one weep to look at it and think of 
the what has been, what ought to be, and what is; and 
regret that the gentle couple couldn't have died in their 
innocence and beauty.” 


Joux, a Scottish hermit, has just emerged from a life 
of solitude among the Franklin Hills of Massachusetts 
He is a little over fifty years old, and with plenty of :ron- 


gray hair on head and face. He lived in a cave in 
}an immense wall of granite. He enlarged the cave 
by heating the rock and dashing cold water aganst 


it, so that it is now about twenty feet square, and .n ene 
| place eight feet high 





Dr. SCHLIEMANN, the discoverer of ancient Troy, has 
been condemned by the Areopagus to pay to the Turkish 
Government the value of those Trojan treasures, which 
have disappeared, and three professors of the Athenian 
University have been appointed as experts to estimate 
the amount to be paid by examination of the photo 
graphs taken before the treasures were “lost.”’ This is 
a sharp trade on Schliemann’s part, as the archaoiog:cal 

| clement of value will scarcely enter into the estimate, 
though it is certainly ten times greater than the gold 
value. 











FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








MARK SMITH, THE ACTOR. 











HE death of this distinguished comedian, whose portrait we give, 
7 was unexpected. He died in Paris, of apoplexy, on the 11th of 
August. He was the son of a well-known actor, ** Old Sol Smith,” 
and was born in New Orleans, January 5th, 1829. At twenty he 
began life there as a comedian, and made his first appearance at 
the St. Charles Theatre, as Diggory, in ‘‘ Family Jars.”’ He after- 
wards obtained an engagement at Wallack’s Theatre, in New York, 
where he gained a reputation and many friends. In 1857 he 
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LOOKOUT PEAK, BLACK HILLS.—SEE PAGE 27. 


began an engagement in Philadelphia, and for a long period he 
starred through the principal cities of the Union as a comedian o 
high talent. He opened the Winter Garden Theatre, New York, 
in July, 1863. Three years later he became a joint lessee of the 
New York Theatre. In 1869 he went t0 England, but quickly re- 
turned to New York to act as stage manager at Edwin Booth’s new 





THE LATE MARK SMITH, THE ACIOR.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY SARONY. 
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MR. WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF ‘‘TAE PRINCESS OF 
THULE’’ AND OTHER POPULAR NOVBLS.—PAGE 27. 








theatre. In 1870 Mr. Smith again visited England to fulfill an en- 
gagement at the St. James Theatre, London, under Mrs. John 
Wood's management. He was about returning to this country to 
fill a theatrical position in St. Louis when he died. On Tuesday, 
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THE PRISON LIBRARY AT THE TOMBS, NEW YORK CITY, ESTABLISHED BY MISS LINDA GILBERT. 


September Ist, a memorial meeting of actors was held in Booth’s Theatre, New York. The attend- 
ance was large. Lester Wallack presided. Appropriate resolutions, offered by Mr. Oakey Hall, were 
passed, and arrangements made for holding funeral services in Dr. Houghton’s church (The Little Church 
Around the Corner), on the arrival of the body from Europe. ; 








A LIBRARY IN THE NEW YORK TOMBS. 


OWN in the Tombs Prison, just across from Murderers’ Row, is a library. Its shelves contain 
1,500 volumes of choice literature. They are well bound, covered with brown cambric, and num- 
bered. The title of each volume is entered in the Librarian’s book. The windows of the little room 
look out on a garden with a fountain playing in the centre of its flower-beds. All around are the mass- 
ive walls of the prison. Warden Quinn beautifies the garden; the Librarian carries the key of the 
library ; but it was founded through the efforts of the wealthy and accomplished philanthropist, Miss 





MEMORIAL MEDAL TO PROFESSOR LOUIS AGASSIZ.—-SEE PAGE 27, 
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SCHUETZEN 
SCHUETZEN BUND.—SEE PAGE 27. 
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SILVER GOBLET PRESENTED BY THE WEST BALTIMORE 
SOCIETY TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
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Linda Gilbert. For fifteen years she has labored to 
improve the condition of the prisons and houses of 
detention throughout the country., Her ambition 
has been to establish a library in every county jail 
in the United States, and thonsands of volumes have 
been placed in prisons in Ilinois, Wisconsin and 
Missouri. She has spent her fortune freely, and 
visited every institution for the detention and pun- 
ishment of criminals in the country. She has also 
succeeded in procuring more than three hundred 
and fifty released prisoners situations on farms, 
some of whom have been in their homes three or 
four years. 

The Tombs Library was opened with appropriate 
ceremonies last March. The top row of books was 
purchased with money sent by Edward 8. Stokes 
from Sing-Sing. Above the glass doors are painted 
these words: ‘Gilbert Library, for the benefit of 
the inmates, 1874.’? The room was formerly used 
as a consultation-room for prisoners and their law- 
yers. Itis light, cheerful and well ventilated. On 
a small centre-table is a bust of Shakespeare. A 
large, costly Bible, with the words in guilt, ‘ Gilbert 
Library, New York ‘Tombs,’ lies on the table. 
Pictures, wreaths of evergreens and baskets of flow- 
ers beautify the place. Over the entrance are the 
lines : 

“Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the fault I see ; 
That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.” 


On the right of the room, in a frame, is this in- 
scription: ‘ Intemperance has caused the fall of 
many king:.’ 

The followi ing rules are posted on the inside 
corner of every book: *‘I. A book may be retained 
one week; but a second volume cannot be taken 
until the first has been returned. II. Persons tak- 
ing out books must be careful not to mark or soil 
the same in any way; if they violate this rule they 
forfeit the privileges and benefits of the Library. 
III. In reading, as in everything, remember not 
how much, but how well, you read. It is better to 
read iittle and think more than to read much and 
think little.”’ 

Miss Gilbert’s work is a noble one, and it should 
receive every encouragement. Those having books 
to spare, or money to buy them with, may send 
contributions to the Rev. Dr. Deems, Church of the 
Strangers, No. 4 Winthrop Place, New York City ; 
or to Miss Linda Gilbert, No. 40 West Twenty- 
seventh Street, New York City. We give a pic- 
ture of the Tombs Library. It is Miss Gilbert’s 
intention to found libraries for the benefit of Lud- 
low Street Jail, the House of De tention, and the 
Penitentiary on Blackwell’s Island. 


FUN. 

A Kansas rocking chair broke down the other Sunday 
night, severely injuring a young lady, and breaking a 
young man’s leg. 

WueEn a man nearly breaks his neck in trying to get 
out of the way of a “lightning bug,” supposing it to be 
the headlight of a locomotive, it is time for him to sign 
the pledge. 

A MAN who respects his wife and family will never tell 
a lie when any one asks him how he got that scar on his 
face, but will explain how ‘a stick of wood flew up, you 
know.”’ 

A LITTLE boy having broken his rocking-horse the day 
it was purchased, his mamma began to scold, when he 
silenced her by inquiring; ‘‘ what is the good of a horse 
till it’s broke?” 

‘*Mama,’’ said a precocious little boy, who, against his 
will, wus made to rock the cradle of his baby brother, 
“if the Lord has any more babies to give away, don’t 
you take ’em.”’ 

Mr. GREELEY did not invent the phrase ‘*Go West,” 
as is generally supposed, The original of the remark 
was when Ruth said (many years B. c.): “* Where thou 
go West I will go.” 

A coroner in Delaware, while holding an inquest on a 
body, summoned eighteen women and made them tell 
their ages, and now his midnight dreams are interrupted 
by folks shooting through his doors, 


Aw excellent old deacon, who, having won an old tur- 
key at a charity raffle, did not like to tell his severe 
orthodox wife how he came by it, quietly remarked, as 
he handed her the fowl, that the Shakers gave it to 
him, 

A “ Big Ixpian”™ strayed away from his camp and got 
lost. Inquiring the way back, he was asked if he was 
lost. ‘No,’ said he, disdainly, ‘Indian no lost ; 
wigwam lost!” Striking his breast, he exclaimed, 
‘* Indian here!” 

‘* NEVER bet on a horse-race, my son. It is wrong to 
bet, and, besides, the horse that ought to win is likely, 
in nine out of ten cases, to be jockeyed to the rear. Do 
not bet at all, my son ; but, if you bet on horses, get 
acquainted with the riders in advance of the contest, and 
see how the thing is coming out.” 


Tuk editor of the Clarkville Tobacco Leaf has written 
for his paper a story entitled ‘* The Spirit of Croly Place,” 
which he is printing in weekly installments. The heroine 
is named Emelvie. Emelvie is a sweet, sweet name. If 
we could find a girl named Emelvie we should love her 
to death. Or if we didn’t we’d murder her in some other 
way.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





“ Wuat is love, Nannie?’ asked a minister of one 
of his parishioners, alluding, of course, to the word 
in its spiritual sense.. ‘‘ Hoot, fye, sir!’? answered 
Nannie, blushing to the e’en-holes, ‘‘dinna ask me sic a 
daftlike question; I’m sure ye ken as weel as me 
that love’s just next to cholera. Love is just the worst 
inside complaint for a lad or lassie to have.” 


In a little town in Missouri a lady teacher was exer- 
cising a class of juveniles in mental arithmetic. She 
commenced the question : ‘If you buy a cow for ten 
dollars-—”? when up came a little hand, ‘What is it, 
Johnny ?”’ ** Why, you can’t buy no kind of a cow for 
ten dollars. Father sold one for sixty dollars, the other 
day, and she was a regular old scrub at that.” 


Mr. Stockine is the leading Conservative candidate 
for the Governorship of Nebraska, and the funny men 
are after him. One says his name is received with 
Hose annas. Another thinks his party has got a shoer 
thing. His opponents call him a darned old humbug, 
but acknowledge they can’t pull him off. On the whole, 
we think it will prove that somebody has put his foot in it. 


“Waar is this for?’ asked the colored porter at 
a Long Branch hotel the other day, holding out a twen- 
ty-five cent note given him by the gentleman addressed 
for carrying up his trank. ‘ That,’’ said the gentleman, 
taking the note and putting it back in his pocket, “was 
for your trouble, and this is for your impudence,” 
and he kicked him eleven feet nine inches and a half 
into the hallway. 


Sipyey Smirn was once visiting the conservatory 
of a young lady who was proud of her flowers, and used 
(not very accurately) a profusion of botanical names, 
**Madame,”’ said he, “‘have you the Septennis psor- 
fasis?’”? ‘No,’ she said, very innocently, “I had 
it last Winter, and I gave it to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and it came out beatiufuily in the Spring.” Sep- 
tennis psoriasis is the medical name for the seven years’ 
itch. 


| Ready Every Tuesdiy, 


DescrievTion OF A Fisu-LappER.—B. B. Redding, one 
of the has furnished a description 
of a fish-ladder for publication which will be read with 
general interest by all who are interested in pisciculture. 
A fish-ladder is ordinarily so simple and inexpensive an 
affair that it would seem that men owning dams would, if 
informed, construct them without the requirements of a 
compulsory statute. A good fish-ladder, for use in our 
mountain streams, is made in the form of a long box, of 


F sh Commissioners 


| plank, open at both ends, four feet wide and three feet 
| high. One end of the box is fastened at the top of the 
dam, the other end is extended to and fastened in the 


centre of the pool below the dam. In the inside of the 
box, and fastened on its bottom, are pieces of plank 
about four feet apart, placed transversely, and called 
“rifles.”’ Each rifle is about a foot high. These rifles 
do not extend from side to side of the box, but only two 
thirds across. To illustrate : If the first rifle is fastened 
on the side of the box, at a right angle to its side. it 
will extend thirty inches across the box ; the next, four 
feet above, will be fastened on the left side of the box 
and extend thirty inches across it, and so on, alter- 
nately, until the top is reached. The water passing 
into the top of this box is caught by these rifles and di- 
verted right and left by them until it reaches the stream 
below. The fish coming up the stream to the dam seek 
aud explore every crevice and opening where water is 
passing. If the lower end of the fish-way is placed near 
the centre of the pool below the dam, they readily find 
it, and immediately enter it. 


Many who visited Saratoga this season for the 
first time join with the regular habitués in praising 
the efficacy of the Geyser Spring. The beautiful 
drive thither from the hotels, and the grand sight 
of the natural fountain, effervescent with gases, 
spouting high in the air, are familiar to all who have 
been to the Springs; and many are the cases of 
bottles that will bring health and pleasant memo- 
ries of Saratoga to the Winter fireside. 


Monte Cristo Cigar Manuractory.—Po- 
HALSK!I & GuERRA, Manufacturers and Importers of Fine 
Havana Cigars, We guarantee entire satisfaction in 
ee! and price of goods. Samples sent to all parts, 
7, I)., with privilege to examine. PouaLsk & GUERRA, 
83 W illiam Street, N. Y. 988-1000 





Just What I Want. 


A Sewing Machine that 
family work; and it is well attes:ed that the * 
Gibbs ”’ is just that machine. Send for 
Circular to Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Broadway, N. Y. 


I myself can use for all my 
Willcox & 
Price List and 
Machine Co., 658 


989-92 


E.& H.T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums and 
Celebrities, Vhoto-Lantern Slides, and Photographie 
Materials, First Premium at Vienna. uf 


Chromo Printing is very extensively carried on 
in Cincinnati by Strobridge & Co, Their work is largely 


used by publishers all over the country, and is of supe- 
rior execution. 
If you want the best “ Elastic Truss’ for rupture, or 


best “Elastic Stockings’ for enlarged veins, etc., write 
to Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. tf 


STUTTERING—NO CURE, NO PAY. 
R. WHITE, of the U. S&S. Stammering Institute, will 
reopen, October Lst 


Address, Station F, 


New York, 








PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 





‘Her feet from ’neath her 

EN NGL : Is S HI petticoat, like little mice 
crept in and out,”’ said Sir 

John Suckling of his sweet- 

ANNE heart. Do you know why? 

Because she wore ENG- 

LISH ¢ CH ANNE NNI or would have if they had been 


made three hundred years ago, Ladies, buy no other. 
990-91 





NGERSOLL & CQ., 205 Broadway, 
Agents. Articles new. Sell at sight 
Two $1 samples, 35 cents each. 


N. Y., want 
500 per cent. profit, 
f 





HORT PERSONS may learn a tested Method 

of promot ng Stature and Good Figure. It enables 

men and wo ven to become taller and improve in form. 
Particulars free. Address, T. H. PURDON, 302 Broadway, 
New York. 988 90 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 
BETTER THAN EVER! 


I. Lone Wolf, the Apache Chie‘ 
A Splendid Story, just begun. 
II. Jack Harkaway Out West Among 
tie Indians. 


As interesting as ever. 


IIL. Tom W:ldrake’s School ays. 


Full of Fun and Adventure. 


IV. Fatherless Bob. 


By the author of “J 


ack Harkaway.” 





THE STAMP COLLECTOR, 
With illustrations of rare stamp: never before 
engraved, 


Nawal Academy, Annapolis. 
A full this 


account of cradle of our naval heroes, 


THREE WEEKLY CASH PRIZES, 


ADVENTURES, FUN, GAMES, ete., ete, 





Price 5 Cents, 


If not near a news dep't, send $1 and get it for 
twenty weeks. 


FRANK LESLIE, 





537 Pearl Street. N. Y. 


_LES LIE’S ILLUSTRATED © 





1 


| 
| 
| 


NEWSPAPER. 





umesrieand 19, 1st4, 





‘PARISIAN NOVELTIES |- 
Dress Fabrics. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Have now open the best assortment of 

PLAIN & FANCY DRESS GOODS 
In the City, and at the LOWEST MARKET PRICES, viz. : 
PLAIN, PLAID and FANCY MIXED CAMELS’ HAIR 
CLOTasS. VIG OGNE and BASKE T SERGES, “GROS 
CARREAU, “LIMOUSINE,” ‘ ROULIERES” and 
“RUSSIA” CHAMOIS. DRAP D’ETE, MERINOES and 
CASHMERES. FRENCH PLAID SERGES, FRENCH 
WOOL PLAIDS, 6-4 SCOTCH DRESS PLAIDS and 
WATERPROOFINGS, etc., etc. 


BLACK SILKS. 


An UNSURPASSED STOCK of the above goods now open 
in every variety of finish, grade and manufacture. 








FALL CARPETINGS, 


New Sesigue, 1874. 
RICH C ARPETINGS, of the most approved fabrics, 
styles and colorings, many of which are EXCLUSIVE, 
and SPECIALLY manutactured to match the NEWEST 
WALL DECORATIONS and UPHOLSTERY. 


Large Reductions in the Prices 
of LAST SEASON’S IMPORTATION have been made. 


IMPORTATION of FALL UPHOLSTERY. 


SATIN DAMASKS, PLAIN SATINS, 
“BOURETTLE LAMPAS,” © CACHEMIRS 
‘“ PERSIAN ” TAPESTRIES, T. RY BOURETTE, 
FIGURED VELOURS, BROCATELI , SILK and WOOL 
POPLINS, BROCHE TAPESTRIES, WOOL, 
and STRIPED TERRIES. 
All the Latest Novelties in 


WINDOW DRAPERIES. 


The particular attention of parties furnishing HOTELS, 
STEAMERS, CLUBS, PRIVATE DWELLINGS, ete., is 
called to the above complete and varied stock, which will 
be found well worthy of an examination before purchas 
ing elsewhere. 


BROADWAY, 
















CORNER NINETEENTH STREET, 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy oe | 


Bk tRETT, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


me Be 


Iestablishment. 


NEPHEWS & CO. 


5&7 > Jenne Street, New York. 
Branch Office in New York, No. 1142 Broadway, two 


doors above Twenty-sixth Strect—making Two offices 
(only) in New York City. Branch Office, 279 Fulton 
Street, corner of Tillary, Brooklyn. ~sael Office in 


Philadelphia, 47 North Eighth Street. Branch Office in 
Baltimore, 110 West Baltimore Street. All kinds of Dress 
Goods, in the picce or made into garments, Dyed, Cleansed 


or Retinished. Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, ete,. in 
all Fabries, Cleaned without Ripping. Gentlemen's 
Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, etc., DYED OR CLEANED 


WITHOUT RIPPING. Kid Gloves and Feathers Cleaned or 
Dyed. Linen and Muslin Window Shades, Chintz Cur- 
tains, etc., Cleaned and Glazed. Lace and Muslin Curtains, 
Table Covers, Carpets, Rugs, etc., Cleaned and Refinished. 
Damask aud Moreen Curtains beautifully Dyed. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 


Principal Office, Nos. 5 & 7 JoHn Srrert, N. Y,. 


Office” in Brooklyn, 279 Fo LTON (ON STREET, Co corner TILLARY. 


RICHARD W. FROST, 


Successor of 
FROST, BLACK & CO., 
Manufac turer of 
First Class 
FURNITURE 
of every description, 
Patent Bureau & Ward. 
rob» Bedstead, $25 
and upwards. 
112 Fourth Ave., 
H NEW YORK. 
Steamboats, Hotels and 
Public Buildings Sur- 
nished at the shortest 
notice, 
All Goods 4 patchaned of my house guaranteed oo 
149-54 


sented. 

$20 to sell the IMPROVED ** HOME SHUTTLES 
SEWING MACHINE, the only practical 

low-priced * Lock-Stitch ”? Sewing-Machine ever invented. 

Address, Jounson, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass. ; New York 

Citv; Pittsburg, Pa.; Chicago, Ill; Louisville, Ky., or 

St. Louis, Mo. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


Circulars of information given and sent free by J. B. 
MARTINEZ & CO., Bankers, 10 Wall Street ; Post Office 
tf 




















A MONTH TO AGENTS 





Box 4.685, Rear Basement, New York. 


HOLT: S PARLOR TELEGRAPH, 
Comprising Single Needle Instrument, Battery, 
ing , Wires and Instructions, in box, post-free, 
. HoLr, 493 t.udson Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TERVOUS DEBILITY.- 
LN and directions for setf-cur: 
Mailed free, 
FAIR, P.O. 








Connect 


for $1 





A sulferer’s experienc 
given in a pamphlet. 
on receipt of post ae se, by NATHANIEL May- 
Box 153, Brookiys, N. Y tf 


. “ Benjamin Badluck’s |! 
Schooldays.” 


A PERFECTLY CONVULSING STORY OF SCHOOL 
LIFE, WITH A THRILLING PLOT BENEATH 
THE FUN, BEGINS IN 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Boys of America, 


Wo. 14. 
NOW READY AT ALL NEWS DEPOTS. 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. $150 A YEAR. 


FRANK LESLIE, 





587 Pearl Street, New York, 


The Traveler’s Guide, 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 
FIFTH AVENUE, Twenty-third to Twenty-fourth Strect 
Opposite Madison Square, New York. 

Broadway crosses Fifth Avenue directly in front ot the 
Hotel, making the locality the most pleasant and con 
nient in the city. The Hotel in warm weather is th 
coolest in New York. It is near all the principal theatres 
Horse railroads and omnibus lines communicate with 
every part of the city. 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 


BROADWAY, N. Y. 
LARGEST & FINEST IN THE WORLD. COST $2, 
$3, $3.50 & $4 PER DAY. 
H. L. POWERS, Proprietor. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 
FIFTH AVENUE, near WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 
The Brevoort is largely patronized by Europeans, being 
especially conducted for their comfort. 
tf CLALK & WAITE, 


‘THE WINDSOR. 


Everything which the largest experience and unlimited 
expense can produce to add to the comfort of guests can 
be found embodied in the Windsor. 


Forty-sixth St., FIFTH AVENUE and Forty-seventh XS 
Board, $5 per day. 
HAWK & WETHERBEE, 


500,000, 


Proprietors, 


Proprietors. 


IRVING HOUSE, 


(European Plan,) 
Broadway and Twelfth Street, New York; Entrance 49 
Twelfth Street. 


A FIRST CLASS HOTEL, 
GEORGE P. 


HOTEL: BRUNSWICK, 


Embraces the entire block of Firth Avenue overlooking 
Madison Square from Twenty-sixth to Twenty-seventh 
Street. The house is kept upon the European plan 
JAS, L. MITCHELL, | ‘ 
FRANCIS KINZLER, § — 


- GILSEY HOUSE, 


NEW YORK, 
Corner of BROADWAY and TWENTY-NINTH 
BRESLIN, GARDNER & CO., 


with moderate prices. 
HARLOW, Proprietor. 








STREET. 


Proprietors. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
Will open JUNE Ist. $21 per week for June ; $28 per 
week for July and August. 
BRESLIN, PURCELL & CO., 
For particulars apply at 
House, 


Proprietors. 
Metropolitan Hotel or Gilsey 
New York 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 
(European Plan), 
SIXTEENTH STREET & IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Home of Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and other 
distinguished Literary and Diplomatic Celebrities, 
963-1014 CHARLES B. FERRIN, Proprietor, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
EAST SIDE UNION SQUARE, COR. FIFTEENTH 
STREET, NEW YORK. 

(ON THE EUROPEAN 
_ DAM & SANBORN, 


PLAN.) 


Proprietors. 


LELAND'S 
NEW STURTEVANT HOUSE, 


BROADWAY & TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
Situated in the hotel centre of the city. 
European Plan, It is near all the principal theatres 
Horse-railways and omnibus lines communicate with 
every part of the city, 
LEWIS & GEORGE LELAND, Proprictors. 





American and 








FREEMAN, GILLIES 
& CO 


20 West 14th Street 
(Bet. 5th & 6th Ave.), 
Manufacturers of 
FURNITURE. 

A large variety of Rich and 
Plain Furniture of the Latest 
Designs constantly in stock, 

Specialties. 
Making up Pieces of Worstea 

Work, Spanish © hatrs, Re- 

clining Chairs, Le 
Parlor Camp Chie Airs 

PRICES THAT 
COMPETITION, 





“yeaa 
tests, 


etc. — 
DEFY 


SOLID COMFORT. 


Agents for all kinds of AT 
Summer Chairs. 


500 
flour, Addre 





AGENTS WANTED 
see by mail. 
- H. Wi HITE, 
RYAN’S TASTELESS \ 
Death to Worms. 


Samples sent 
Two new articles, salable as 
N \ wi ark, New Jersey. 988 91 














RMIFUGE. — Harmless. 
Tasteless 987 90 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
SHEET -IRON, COPPER, 

WIRE, Ere. 
CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton 
982-1033 


TIN - PLATE, BLOCK - TIN, 


, NEW YORK. 





CAMALDSTEVy » 
2769 P ae Dy} 









CRYSTAL J ( PALACE. 2 
Fey pe a= 


Over thirty years’ practice enables me to fit the most se 




















sitive eyes with glasses, by correspondence as well as 
personal interview. 986.998 


Si 





Seprevper 19, 1874.) 





FOR 
Present Planting ! Parlor Culture | 


Our Illustrated Catalogues of Dutch Bulbs, and 
Flower Roots, and Plants for House Culture, now 
ready and mailed free to all applicants. 


LorAirilersortes 
___Seedsmen, $5 Cortlandt 8t.. “nage r York, 
“BOOTS ' 


Pu 4 


e 
to Pep, 
- _ Fy Ey,* 


EUGENE FERRIS ri SON, BOOT MAKERS 


81 Nassau St, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1832. 


per month, selling our new 
LOOK MAPS, PICTURES, CHROMOS, 
see What we offer, Small capital needed, 
Large profits Quick sale 

HERE. Kk C GRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay n.. BF. 
A rh EK to Male and Female Agents, in their 

¥. 4 fs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 

REE PO. VICKERY & CO,, Augusta, Maine. 


980-1040 








A SUCCESSFUL SUBSCRIPTION BOOK 


Wonders of the World, : graphs 2 25e.; The Black Art Fully Exposed, 2 
ete Fortune Teller and Dream Book, lic. ; } 


Five Hundred Large Quarto Pages. One Thousand 
Splendid Illustrations. 
This book has merit, and is selling everywhere, 


45.000 Copies have been Sold! 
ww edition of 5,000 is now ready for delivery to 
. who will keep a full supply. 
assers, and book agents generally, will send 
in their onde rs at once, and continue the canvass for this 


book. 
50,000 More Copies can be Sold 
This Season! 


Address, for terms, territory and outlit, 


United States Publishing Co., 


13 University Place, New York. 


FR. ANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


DEG RAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue) 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 


Spring-Beds, Etc., 





Of any House in the United States, which they offer to | 
Retail at Wholesale prices. 78.92 


REED D THE SHIRT MAKER, 


43 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Sole Manufacturer of the 


“PREMIER.” 





[ESTABLISHED 1851. ] 


papel inh aa 


Austere % 
siameane. 





‘CELEBR ATED FERTIL IZERS 
PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE 





OF LIME. 


PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO, 


GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 


The large annual increase of the sales of these Stan- 7 orler $1 
dard Fertilizers in New England, for Tobacco, 
Grass, and other crops, is the best proof of their merits. 
Their freedom from adulteration, with every particle 
available for fertilizing, and the low price at which they Write for Lllustrated Circular and 
are sold, make it for the interest of every practical farmer Instructions for Self-Measurement, 
to give them a fair trial. 980-92 

LISTER BROTHERS, | 
New York Office, 159 Front St. : JORTA BILITY combined | 
Factory, Newark, N. J. —s = with great power in FIELD, 

Ba Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for fy MARINE, 1w08t RISTS’, OPERA, and 

c ireular, 982.90 : : and night double 
Saeco c ac & perspective glasses ; will show ob 

@ jects distinctly at from two to six | 
KIT CARSON, by his we ude, D. W. | E ; miles, Spectacles and Eye Glasses 
Prrers, U, A., the only Pof the greatest transparent power, 
Authentic and Authorized ‘ite published ; 600 pages ; to strengthen and improve the sight, without the dis- 
beautifully illustrated, Agents wanted everywhere. 20,000 | tressing result of frequent changes. Catalogue sent by 


“APTIGQving : pus 
yaoymop = — o 


a Fit and 
Elegance. 


2, $15 and $18 for Six. Sent, C. 0.D., 
to any Address. 
BOYS, $7.50, $9 and $10.50 for Six. 
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| 
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}ETC. Send for our new Catalogue and | 


| 
| 
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already sol Circulars of all our works free. inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, Oculists’ Optician, 687 
tf Address, DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., He artford, d, Conn. Broadwa ay, N. ¥. tf 








EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


GOODRICH'S a HEMMER 
TEMPERED 

— epee ae benno and a Dress Binder. Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 

or win 

ka Price, Only a het ae} H. C. GOODRICH {t03'W toth i PA. 


Zmwvomtor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 








N EASY ROAD TO FORTUNE ;: or, 77 | 
Ways of Mz hina Money, 50c.; Art of Letter- Writing, 
Short Hand Without a Master, 25c.; Magic Photo- 


OBSERVATIONS ON 


NASAL CATARRE. 


An abstract from a forthcoming work on diseases of 


ards, 20c. ; | the throat and air passages, by A. N. Williamson, 


Art of Ventriloquism, bg ¢ 


| Marri  15c.; Magic Made Easy : How to Raise | M. D., late Clinical physician in the University Medical | 


Ghosts, Jolly Joker’s Game 
splitting C uts, Lie. 
and address, J. ¢ 


4 with over 100 side- College, 
; How to Behave, 15c. Inclose money, | cents, 
Je NNISON, Box 5374, P O., New York, “Dr 
981-1032 


New York City. Mailed to any address for 10 
Address the author, 28 East Twentieth St, N. Y 
| Williamson’s great success in the treatment of 
| Catarrhal and Throat and Lung affections renders valua- 





) ble whatever comes from his pen.”.—Journal of Medical | 


MONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key- } Science, “ 983-94 = | 
Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples and full | ————— ——e —_ 


particulars free. 8. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover Street, 
Boston. 967- 1018 


West Side ‘Storage Warehouses, 
§93, 634, 636 Hudson, 779 Greenwich Street, and 10 
Abingdon Square, New York City, for Furniture, Pianos, 
Ba e, and other family property. All goods placed in 


GENTS WANTED, Men or Women, $54 a 
week, or $100 forfeited. To persistent workers | 
more. Valuable samples free. Address, F. M. Reep, Eighth |} 
Street, N.Y. 958-1009 


l | ING Red, Blue. White, | 
separate rooms. Most extensive, responsible and accom- sor & Transparent | 
modating establishment in the United States. Cartage, § !your name none i 
freightage and other expenses advanced when required, | fully —— in COLD! on D doz. for 5c. post pd 
- orders by post or otherwise promptly executed, | doz. $i. uae have Agents everywhere. Outfits 

TAGGART, Owner and Manager; Office, 593 Hudson Samples Be. 
Street, near West Twelfth Street. 946-97 989 tle 











This Exquisite Engraving, 


| Jon: 


| 
| 


. SMITH, Bangor, aie” | $B: $2 $2 


| RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 


| Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth St. 


HESE Baths are the largest and most 

complete in this City. They combine the best fea- 
tures of the two most noted and valuable systems of 
bathing—the Russian and Turkish. The Russian, in the 
application of vapor, and the manner of cleansing the 
skin, together with a series of douches and plunges, thus 
ellecting relaxation and reaction, producing a powerful 
and invigorating effect; the Zurkish, in the luxurious 
shampooing of the whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed, There is no discomfort 
attending the process ; but, on the contrary, the sensa- 
tions produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render 
these baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 
to 12 M. 
DAYS FOR LADIES: 
WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 
9A. M. tol P. M. 


MONDAYS, 


Single Bath 
Six Tickets. 
Fifteen Tic eeee 
Quarterly Subscriptior 


JOHN RORBACH, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
TRUNKS TRAVELING BAGS, ETC,, 
No. 521 Broadway, 
St. Nicholas ay. Stores, New York. 
FACTORY, NEWARK, N. J. 
Particular pi ntion given to Trunks for Europeaa 
travel. 978-90 


Imitation Silver Watches. 


American Style, 8 oz ’ $18; 6 02., 
$15; 5 0z., $15; 4.02.) $12: 3 $10. 
hains to mate h, $2, $3, $4 rand $5 

each, Send Stamp Yor ‘Illustrated 
Circular. Order six me once, and you 

£ get one | free. No Acrents. Sent by 
=| Express, ©.0.D. COLLINS METAL 

25 . : WATC te FACTORY, 335 Broadway, 
New York. Rex 3696. Send Postal Orders and we will 
send nd goods free. 


‘KEHOE S spoke} .¢ 


INDIAN CLUBS 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 31 ENGRAVINGS 
* TAKEN FROM LIFE. 


SIM.D KEHOE, IG EAST I4T!ST N-Ye 
The TOLL-GATE! firnidus wen. 50 fret an 


find! Address, with stamp, E. C. ABBEY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
_ 974. 102 5 


$2500 4, YEAR 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 


Represents 50 different books, Agents say this is the 


BEST THING EVER TRIED. 


The Books sell themselves in every family, and good 
mencan make a business for life in one county. Agents 
Wanted on these and our magnificent Editions of Family 
Full particulars free on application, Address, 
JOAN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadejphia. Les 98 





i] 


A DAY. Employment forall. Patent Novelties. 
GEORGE L. es LTON,119 Nassau 8t.,N. Y. [941-92 


c RTI INE For At, in the Rubber Stamp 
Business. Address, DORMAN’S 


Stencil and Stamp Works, Baltimore, Md, tt 





A Month to Agents. Articles new and staple as 
flour. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass, [046-97 


ERVOUS DEBILITY, Aches and Pains in the 
Head and Back.—A Suflerer’s experience and means 
of selfcure given in a pamphlet. Mailed free by Dr. Joun 


= DAGNALL, 11 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. tt 


A MONTH made honestly with Stencil and Key 


$60 Check outfits. Catalogue and samples free 


S. M. SPENCE R, I 117 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. [967-1018 





per day at home, Terms Free. Address, 
Gro. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 
962-1013. 


With the same Number (486), 


ONE OF THE BEST SERIALS CF THE SEASON 


ENTITLE > 


Commences, entitled: 


“Countess Ethel’s Rival,” 


FAREWELL! 


| A Novel which 
household. Free 


MARCARET BLOUNT, 


will be read with unabated interest in every 
from that sensation which is based on evil- doing, 


this story is full of mystery, and excites the strongest interest in the 


‘Adien? *tis Love's last greetin~, 


The parting hour has come? counte rplot. 


young heroine, over w hom a mystery hangs, that prompts plot and 


It is eminently such a story as the most high-toned family will 


approve, yet written in a style that will win and lure on the most 
blasé of novel-readers. 


IS 


Is the only paper of its kind in 
much that is entertaining, instructive and suitable to all readers, for 
its contents embrace Serial Novels, Complete + tories, 
lravels, Biography, Science, 


PRESENTED GRATUITOUSLY 


Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner 


\merica which presents, weekly, 


Adventures, 


Natural History, Anecdotes, Juvenile 


Matter, Puzzles, ete. 
No other journal ever combined so much varied, interesting and 


With No. 486 of 


charming reading from the most popular favorites among the literary 
men and women of the day, with such carefully prepared illustrations, 


Its influence in families is known and appreciated far and wide. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner 


| Is issued every Monday, and can be had at all news-depéts, price 


ten cents. 
| One year, $20, 


Issued Monday, September 7th. 


Terms—#4 a year; 
All subscriptions should be addressed, plainly, 


#1 for three months; six copies for 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York, 
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ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


LESLIE’S 


32 FRANK 


ANOTHER CHANCE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 
IN AID OF THI 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
OF KENTUCKY. 


30th, 1874. 


Nowember 
{AT DATI 


LIST OF GIFTS, 





One Grand ¢ ( . . $250,000 
One Gra ( ( 100,000 
One Gr Cash Gift... R 75,000 
One Gra { i ¢ 0.000 
One Grat ( h& Ane ie 25 000 
5 Ca ( ’ $20,000 « i so 100,000 

10 ¢ r 14,000 140.000 
15 Ca ( 10,000 ¢ eat 150,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5.000 each..... 7 100,000 
25 Cash ( 4.000 ea 100.000 
30 Cash ( t 3.000 ea 000 
50 Cash Gift 2,000 each 100,000 
100 Cash ¢ 1,000 eac! 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts 00 ea 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100 each.. 1000 
19.000 Ca Gilt 0 € h ) 000 
Grand Total 20,000 Gift 1 Cas} £2.500,000 


PRICE OF TICKETS, 
Whole Tickets.......... : 0 
Halves 25.00 
Tenth, or eacl 1 ) 
11 WI Tick 0 
22', Ticket 1,000, 00 


For Tickets or It 


THOS. E. "BRAMLETTE, 


Agent and Manager, 





Pu Library Buildii g, Louisville, K 


J. W. JOHNSTON, 


260 Grand Street, New York. 


IONATION PARTY OF 


THE GREAT PRESERVER OF HEALTH 


PERIENT ul 


THE PERIOD 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 








n asa pleasant, mild, spe nd | tive cure in all case tf Costiven 
Dyspepsia, Heartburn, Sick He idache, Indigestion, Sour mach, Liver ¢ 
plaint, Biliousness, Flatuler Fulne of Blood, and all > fl matory Co 
plaint vhere a gentle Oling cathart required, So say the Chemist 

ivs the PI icial ivs th reat A rican Public of the nineteenth century 
Heed n, and t t without a nthe house, Before life | imperiled, 
ly with the mpton Remember that the ohte nternal di 
to y may tl il lisease to-mor ‘ Sold by 
i t wa 





LINE TO 
1 PANAMA 


STEAMSHIP 
( vg A, 1 


PACIFIC 
CALIFOR NIA, 


it steamers of tl ompris r the 


| POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. | 


PANAMA, leave P f Canal Street, North River 
New Yor every Arscreley SATURDAY, connecting at 
L - =s] Panama with the Company's ‘me San Francisco 
ind also for Pacific Coasts of Seect o. Central American 
21 
cisco 


MAIL 
JAPAN & 


and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparaiso 
plendid Steamers leave 


Hosiery & Men’s Furnishing Goods. 





ry . Ho K ind Shan gral, every to 
AT PA AGE (inelud wa ! 
FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM BOND | ¥'0:.stortho wip): Sew York a ee 
Sil irrency, San rane 0 KonaTD 
OF THE $150 ! San Frar co to Ho r Kont or 
1. Children under two year ha If fiat 
larter fure; under to years, free A « snipe ‘pt Sur n 
NEW YORK nb board One hundred pounds bag 
For freight and passage tickets, or (ur tl rination 
UNDERSHIRTS & DRAWERS AT POPULAR PRICES INDUSTRI \ | |: \ {| | RITION (‘(—) N cos 4 ban Moo Tork the wharf f of Car al Street 
ee ee . ‘ Uh . ’ ) 7 . RUFUS HATCH, H. J. BULLAY, 
Managing Director 


BEAUTIFY HOME! 


Authorized by the Legislature of the State of 


6 Splendid Chromos for $1 Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Agents Wanted. Particulars free. A Royal NEW YORK. 
Scrap Book” for 10 cts. Address, 8. 8. Woop, Newburgh, ; 
: tfo SECOND SERIES DRAWING, 


N. ¥ 
| 


OCTOBER Sth, 1874. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers EVERY BOND 


of every k ud Send stamp for Illus trated Price st to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsbur », ‘Pa. Purchased previous to October 5th will participat 2 ‘cag The Rest 
. Ce 930 Address for Bonds and full particular ~, Printing Presses, Made! 


s e ci 
Y SG" re for Cant Ta Pe | 1° a are 


Business Men do tl » Printing and Ad: 
r Boys and Amateurs hate de! 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 


23 Park Row, N.Y. 


and » y making. Send no 


CELSIOR he mn KELSEY “ co. “tieskions Conn. 





HAVANA LOTTERY. 


Financial Agents, 

















£50,000 Dollars distributed in Prizes ¢ Post Office Drawer 29, 
D ) 0,0 . “vy FOR 
1 Amd of "smo Hon. F. A, ALBERGER, Pre 1 Wioam C. Moore, Trea ! t 
1 Prize Of... astoo0 | Ges. ALS. Dives, Vice-Pres. | R. J. Toon, See'ry F RUIT. ORNAMENT. 
= 000 
5 Hames, onus of KOI 22000 i000 | APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES RECEIVED 
10 Prizes, each 3” ere 10,000 7 - — TREE tenes 
(66 other prizes, amounting to... .. $245,000 
LE TDL FOLIOS. LTE LIOR IOS I GPO Bo 
Circulars of information furnished Free, Orders « 
ated. Prises cashed. Spanish Bank zie, Doub- PA R Q U E T F L 00 R Z. PLEASURE, | PROFIT, 
oons and Government Secu ities purchased. ne = om ‘ w ‘a °-2£PRer 
‘ ~ r an : VHOLESALE & RETAIL 
TAYLOR & CO., Baxkers, 11 WallSt. N.Y. |The National Wood Man'i's Co. 


| ‘MANUFACTURERS of WOOD CARPETING. 
942 BROADWAY. 
CENT STAMP FOR DESIGNS t 


STANDARD AND DWARF, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


“Ladys Journa 


THE MOST POPULAR 
FASHION AND STORY PAPER 


PUBLISHED. 


SEND 3 


PILUMS, 


Small Fraits.—Grapes, 
slackberrics, Strawberries, Goo 


pete ener We eping 


THE REMINCTON aia Gokden n KF i ot i ts le a and Flowering 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY Roses.—Vo Tea, Climbing and Perpetual 


Clematis, —40 Perpetual and 20 Summer varieties 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR ELEGANT NEW STORE, 


Hone ysuckles,—Wistarias, Bignonias, ete,, ete 
Order directly of us, as we ¢ mploy no Agents, 
No. 6 South Madison Square, New York, 
(Kurtz Art Gallery), | 


500 Acres of ) Catalogues fre Write tou 
ONE DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 973-tfo 


QUINCES, 





o 
Currants 

eberries 
and Standard Deer 


of very interesting articles, ete., f lad 


Full 
CHATTY, LIVELY AND SPARKLING, 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 


Nursery i T.C. ‘MAXW ELL & BROS,, 
090-950 Geneva, N. 


‘NICOLL, THE TAILOR, 
ROYAL SAXON 143 BOWERY, and 111 NASSAU 87, 


COVERNMENT LOTTERY pwr TO ORDER, 


the j 
| 


At Leipsic, Germany 
SUITS TO MEASURE. 





Every lady living in the city, the country, or at the sea | 


| 
side, should not fail to have it forwarded. Those residing 


in the country can have 


“Lady’s Journal” 


Forwarded 


100,000 tickets 50,000 prizes 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 


premptly by remitting the P. O. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St., New York. 878-4 o| Black Cloth Suits to Measure. 0 


S4 a Year. 


plainly 


FRANK LESLIE 


5637 Pearl New York. 


subscription, viz. : 
| 


? » 
SEC. 
{[ENKELI NS 


} 
CIIAMPAGNE 
| { | | en @) Hock WINES 
i } N } Journu Freres Claret W 
| ; CHARLES GRAEBE, 5 
GaSe» 


Address 





Street, 


Superintendent 
a 
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| ‘THE STORY OF A BOSTON BOY. 


Thr'fty, Symmetrica', Well Ripened Trees, | 


Pears, Apples, Cherries, Peaches, | 
Raspberries, 


iduous 
with Purple 


| ‘Young American.” 


SSG. | 


, 1874. 





ee 
5 
I celebrat W he itly pr l ie 
ng the pr nt l l ‘ ito 
t t The tem-wind | ttit ittachment can 
now be had with any grade or ze, and all the « tab 
lished grade of keyv-winders are Iso made as before 
Any one who contemplates buying a watch we r now o1 
in the future, should send for r pew Des Price 
List. which is pow ready AN ‘D> SENT FREE, his 
rit ill the Watclhe larg ind sma | wie sand 
Ger u ( i is I th Bi es of h, and 
besid information in 4 nh to watches use 
ery Me It a x} nh full our plan ot 
1 n Walthai Watcl low price to any 
! the Union by n or @X} with the bill to 
! ‘ vith privilege to the purchaser to 
{ open the package and examine the watch before paying g 
1 with no ol ition to take it unle entirely satis 
factorily Thousand have obtained nuine Waltham a) 
Watches from this way, and all have received full pe 
] t ! - A large riment of extra fk 
hea ( for tl ] trad Ww on hand, Every pre 
hor t send for a Pr List the further you live 
from New York the mon dvantage it is to deal with us 
When you write, ] ment that adverusement was 
een in FRANK Lestik’s ILL TRATED NEWSPAPER Address 
HOWARD & CO., No, 222 Fitth A e, New York ) 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STBEIBIT. PRINS. 


Sold by all dealers 
W holesale 01 John St., N. ¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 


RENAULU, FRANCOIS & CO., 


23 BEAVER STREET, N. Y., hs: 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES ? 


For ry Heidsieck Champa gne. 
J. EF. Martell, Cognac Brandies, 
sd Semel Misa, Jeres- de la 


aan. 


Warehouse, 


Frontera, 


Sherries. 
Charles Serre & Fils, Meursault, Bur- 
gundy. 
Washington Morton, Bordeaux, 
Clarets, 87-900 
$ 
Drawings every day drawings, September i 
18th and October sth. Use 
73 
782 Prizes, amounting to.............. $450,000 tog 
Co ae ie «sees» 100,000 Kut 
2. 2. errr nieebeene Se ped 
QS. ae veeeesee 25,000 gy 
1 Prize of,........ ee i 
2 Prizes of $5,000 each ceeseectence Be tla 
10 Priz f $1,000 ee 10,000 : 
89 Prizes of 3500 each... 44.500 ie] 
655 Prizes of $300 each . 196,509 va 
Circulars with full information sent free. Tickets for 
sale and prizes cushed by P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and 
General Agent, 30 1 ty st. N.Y 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING PRESSES. 


The Best Vet Invented. 


For Amat 
and unsurpas 


Over 10,000 in Use. 


| BENJ. ©. woops, 


r or Business Purposes, 
-ed for geveral Job Printing 


Manufacturer an Bo er in every 
De scr pti ( Ht 

" PRINTING MA TSMEA & 

349 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Basten. 
AGENTS—F. Fe MacKusick, 6 Murray St., New Y« . 

Kelley, Howell) & Ludwi + Market St Phi ladelphia ; 

aoe St., Chicago. Send for IHlus- 

d Catalo 


Roy, the Reckless; 





trate 


His Schooldays ; His Bad Days; His Sad Days; H's 
Mad Days; and His Perilous Days through 


Many Adventurous Years, 


BY 
GEORGE LL. AIKEN, 
Author of ‘The Toad-Girl,” **:A Living Lie,” ete., ele., ete. 
This perfectly wonderful story commenced in 


No. 22 of the 


EVERY BOY SHOULD READ IT! 


| 
| 


PUBLISHED 





September 
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‘THE STORY OF A BOSTON BOY 





